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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


In the middle twenties Elbert J. Benton, dean of the graduate 
school at Western Reserve University, charged Ohioans with “back- 
wardness . . . in working their own state’s history or in standards 
for the books which shall have a place in their libraries.” The 
absence of good historical studies in Ohio history, he suggested, 
may be “an evidence of the low state of culture in the oldest com- 
munity of the Old Northwest.” Since that day some important 
studies in Ohio history have appeared. The first good general text- 
book, A History of Ohio by Eugene H. Roseboom and Francis P. 
Weisenburger, was published in the Prentice-Hall History Series in 
1934. The History of the State of Ohio, a six-volume set by Bev- 
erley W. Bond, Jr., William T. Utter, Weisenburger, Roseboom, 
Philip D. Jordan, and Harlow Lindley, edited by Carl Wittke and 
published by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
1941-44, has given Ohio one of the finest state histories in the 
country. In addition there have been a number of good mono- 


graphic studies and articles on other phases of Ohio history. 


The point of these remarks, however, is not to comment on 
what has been done. Rather, it is to suggest that the entire field of 
Ohio’s history, state and local, is open for further investigation. In- 
deed, there is a crying need for intensive study of our past. Some 
time ago we were asked to name the ten best books about Ohio. We 
set out to select books which would give a reader a well-rounded 
picture of the state. It was discovered that the only volume on the 
community life of the state was Henry Howe’s History of Ohio, an 
antiquarian narrative written in 1846 and revised late in the nine- 
teenth century. It is in no sense an integrated study of Ohio com- 
munity life. Virtually the only good writings in Ohio social his- 
tory reflecting the actual life of the community have been produced 
by novelists, with Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, the out- 
standing book. 


Furthermore, there are no satisfactory studies of Ohio agricul- 
ture, industry, labor, transportation, and other aspects of the state’s 
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economic life. While there have been some worthy efforts made 
in the cultural and social fields, the study of Ohio’s educational 
program has never been told, nor are there sufficient studies of the 
cultural or national groups who make up Ohio’s population. Virtu- 
ally the entire field of religious history in Ohio awaits investigation 
by qualified students. 


In the past the amateur historians placed great emphasis upon 
the preterritorial history of the state. A survey of the publications 
that have been issued on that period will reveal that no part of it 
has been preempted by suitable historical work. There is no 
archaeological history of the Indian peoples who lived here before 
the white men arrived. Attempts to write the stories of the Indians 
after white contact have been superficial and quite unsatisfactory. 
Studies of the occupations of the Iroquois, Delawares, Shawnees, 
Miamis, and other tribes should make excellent topics for doctoral 
dissertations and special investigations by other scholars. In addi- 
tion, the study of early European contact needs clarification, based 
upon knowledge gleaned from American and European archives. 


These are suggestions of only a few of the studies needed in 
Ohio history today. The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, with a new emphasis upon research in Ohio history, is 
urging historians and university departments of history and of allied 
fields to turn their efforts to research at home. The society’s pub- 
lications program is now dedicated to an effort to promote research 
in Ohio history. It offers an opportunity for publication of articles 
in the Quarterly and of larger studies in book form to those whose 
works are a contribution to the state’s history. 





THE SCOTCH-IRISH IN CENTRAL OHIO 


by Wituiam L. Fisk, Jr. 
Associate Professor of History, Muskingum College 


Historical appraisals of the contributions of various ethnic ele- 
ments to the growth of American culture have seldom denied recog- 
nition to the Scotch-Irish. “The cutting edge of the frontier,” they 
rarely hesitated to assume the vanguard of the westward movement 
and made it impossible for the writer of history to ignore them, 
deplore their unrefined individualism though he might. Their 
apologists have made much of the participation of that hardy stock 
in American politics and have delighted in calling the roll of the 
great and near-great of Scotch-Irish extraction, too often including 
both second-generation Ulstermen and Americans of cosmopolitan 
ancestry who had one remote forebear who sojourned briefly in the 
north of Ireland. Likewise Scotch-Irish cultural activities have been 
recorded in lists of the colleges and academies they established and 
the preaching engagements of pioneer Presbyterian ministers. 
Equally interesting and too infrequently explored are the records 
of their reaction to the social environment of the new West in the 
years which followed the passing of the frontier, the notable ex- 
ception being the excellent monograph of the late J. A. Woodburn." 
The evincement of some peculiar Scotch-Irish characteristics in the 
community life of central Ohio may be illustrative of the transfer 
of culture into the region from the older settled areas of America 
and from abroad. 


When the first Scottish Lowlanders participated in James I’s 
plantation of Ulster and thus created the element later to be desig- 
nated as Scotch-Irish, economic factors were prime considerations 
in the migration. To sustain him in his adjustment to the frontier 
conditions of his Irish environment the Scot brought with him the 
tough theology of Calvinism. Perhaps no other religious faith has 
ever more nicely integrated man’s spiritual and economic interests, 


2“The Scotch-Irish Prpbyeniene in Monroe County, Indiana,” in Indiana Histor- 
IV (1910), 


ical Society Publications, 437-522, 
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and it might be conjectured that it was the thoroughness of that 
synthesis in the mind of the Scot that made it difficult for him to 
get along with his easy-going Celtic neighbors in Ireland. In his 
decision to emigrate from Ulster both economic and religious dis- 
satisfaction were powerful determinants, and when in the eighteenth 
century the tide of Scotch-Irish immigration poured into America 
by way of Philadelphia and Charleston, and to a lesser extent 
through other ports, that same economic drive carried the Scotch- 
Irish to the frontier, and with them went the church of John Calvin 
and John Knox. One stream of immigrants pushed over the Ap- 
palachians while others turned south into the Valley of Virginia, 
meeting their kinsmen moving north from the Carolinas and giving 
the whole intermontane and transmontane region a Scotch-Irish 
flavor. Two centuries later Pittsburgh is still the Scotch-Irish capi- 
tal of America, and the folkways of the new immigration have not 
quite obliterated the Scotch-Irish characteristics of the upper Ohio 
Valley. 


From the “Forks of the Ohio” and other points in southwestern 
Pennsylvania the Scotch-Irish pioneers dispersed into the western 
lands. In this process the counties of eastern Ohio lying along the 
main lines of travel from Pennsylvania received a heavy sprinkling 
of Scotch-Irish settlers, but in central and western Ohio the Ulster 
stock constituted a much smaller proportion of the population. In 
these parts of the state, however, there were several scattered locali- 
ties where Scottish names were numerous and one or more branches 
of Presbyterianism flourished, giving to the immediate area char- 
acteristics which were typical of Scotch-Irish society in larger sec- 
tions to the eastward. It is possible that these isolated islands of 
Scotch-Irish people manifested the traits of that stock more clearly 
by contrast with the neighboring settlers than did older communities 
where the Ulster breed was in a majority. 


One of the localities of Ohio which was settled largely by the 
Scotch-Irish was along the northern boundary of Licking County in 
Eden and Washington townships and across the county line in Clay 
Township of Knox County. It included the villages of Utica and 
Martinsburg. About 1803 the first settlers came into the region 
around Utica, most of them being immigrants from the north of 
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Ireland or descendants of immigrants. In 1812 a Major Robertson 
laid out the village, which was called Wilmington until 1820.? In 
1806 James Dunlap became the first Covenanter or Reformed Pres- 
byterian to settle there, and in 1810 Robert Kirkpatrick of the same 
faith joined him. By 1813 there were enough Covenanters to organ- 
ize a church. Its first minister, the Reverend Robert Wallace, had 
come from Ireland in 1810.* The early presence of Reformed Pres- 
byterians, whose Covenanter ancestors had been Scotland’s most de- 
termined dissenters in the religious controversies of the seventeenth 
century, indicates the strength of Utica’s Scottish heritage. Always 
a tiny fragment among American denominations, the Covenanter 
church has never lost its almost exclusively Scottish and Scotch-Irish 
composition. On October 5, 1818, after occasional preaching had 
been held for three years, the Presbyterian church was organized 
with 37 members. The missionary who crystallized the Presbyterian 
element was the Reverend James Cunningham, a graduate of Jeffer- 
son College at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, an institution which pro- 
vided numerous leaders of western Presbyterianism.* In 1841 the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterians, a denomination formed by a 
union of Reformed Presbyterians and Associate Presbyterians or 
Seceders, another conservative offshoot of the Church of Scotland, 
established a congregation at Utica.® It was probably more pre- 
ponderantly Scotch-Irish than was the Presbyterian church, which 
often in the West contained many New England Congregationalists. 


Meanwhile the first Presbyterian church in Clay Township of 
Knox County had been established at Martinsburg in 1806. This 
township was later called the leading Presbyterian township in the 
early history of Ohio.° The early settlers of Clay Township were 
largely from Washington and Greene counties in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania and Belmont County, Ohio. When the township was or- 
ganized in 1825, eleven of the fifteen township officials had unmis- 
takably Scottish names, such as McCreary, McLane, Pierson, and 


HS 3 Hill Lem of La a ae County, Ohio (Newark, Ohio, 1884), 610. 


Glasgo 

(Baltimore, Mise, 139. tah 

4A. M. Chapin, Historical Sermon (Utica, 1900). 

5 W. M. Glas w, Manual of the United Presbyterian Church (Pittsburgh, 1903), 
13, &, 1858 the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, hereafter referred to as the 
A. +» and most of the remaining Associate churches united to form the United 
Presbyterian denomination. 
I, 150 A. B. Williams, Past and Present of Knox County, Ohio (Indianapolis, 1912), 


he Reformed Presbyterian Church in America 
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Lyon[s].7_ In 1839 an A. R. P. congregation was organized at 
Concord schoolhouse south of Martinsburg and shortly thereafter 
was moved to the village. Typically Scottish names filled the roster 
of this church’s membership. Among the nineteen original mem- 
bers of the church were the names of Reagh, Robertson, Finney, 
Francis, Shields, and Wilson. In the next few years Lyonses, Scotts, 
Hendersons, and Campbells were added to the roll.® 

Within the confines of Eden Township of Licking County there 
was no permanent establishment of a Presbyterian church, but as 
in so many areas through which the Scotch-Irish passed, the best 
documentation of their sojourn is the mute testimony of the earli- 
est gravestones in the old cemeteries. Among the burials before 
1840 in Eden Township’s oldest cemetery, the names of Blair, Mc- 
Cartney, and Robertson are prominent, but no Scottish names ap- 
pear on the newer stones. Here the old pattern of Scotch-Irish mi- 
gration is recorded, the tarrying of the pioneer a few years while 
the land was new and until his native individualism and restless- 
ness enticed him on into the newer West. 

Not only do the records of the Presbyterian churches give in- 
formation about the occupation of a locality by Ulstermen, but 
they afford an insight into some of the customs of their society as 
well, for within these church organizations the Scotch-Irish pioneer 
found his religious and social life, his political opinions, and even 
his law courts. With his penchant for individualism, both political 
and ecclesiastical, he usually felt the need of more than one branch 
of Scottish Presbyterianism in the community, and he could more 
often than not cite the theological differences which justified in his 
mind the continued separation of Associate Reformed Presbyterians 
from Associate Presbyterians and both from Reformed Presbyterians, 
long after the historical reasons for the cleavage had ceased to exist. 
Though all these Calvinistic churches shared a common Scottish 
heritage, and all except the main body of Presbyterians insisted 
upon the exclusive use of the psalms in public worship without bene- 
fit of musical accompaniment, they found it impossible to forget 
their separatist traditions. To deviate from a rigid adherence to 


ae Hill, Jr., comp., History of Knox County, Ohio (Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 


1 
1881), 

8 Session Records of the Associate Reformed Congregation of Martinsburgh. All 
the minutes of the session have been preserved. 
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one’s own variety of Presbyterianism was to invite disciplinary 
action by elders of the church session, the governing body of the 
local church, in the presbyterian system, upon a charge of “occa- 
sional hearing.” Should a Covenanter be guilty of attending the 
service of a Seceder congregation, it was assumed that he was 
tainted with heretical doctrine. In the records of the Martinsburg 
A. R. P. Church, there is an account of a session meeting in which 
a member of the Utica Covenanter Church presented a minute of 
her own session’s meeting wherein she had been charged with the 
offense of “occasional hearing” of sermons in Martinsburg. She 
was readily received into the A. R. P. Church, and although the 
clerk of the session was not always careful to record the congrega- 
tion from which a new member was received, he noted that fact on 
this occasion.® The importance attached to minute theological dif- 
ferences among churches adhering to similar forms of presbyterian 
government, as illustrated by this incident, is not a little difficult 
for a later generation to comprehend. 


However, an old-fashioned Presbyterian church session com- 


posed of the ruling elders of the congregation was a formidable 
agent of conservatism, and in disciplining defection from the estab- 
lished code of behavior it could exercise severity worthy of a Gen- 
evan theocracy. The session customarily met at the semiannual 
communion season to examine candidates for church membership, 
grant certificates of “dismission” to members leaving the church, 
and consider any other matters of church government. Very often 
the chief business was discipline of erring members. The com- 
munion season was the most opportune occasion for the administra- 
tion of reproof, for it was then that the stern Calvinist preachers 
dwelt even more at length than usual upon the awfulness of sin 
and the unmerited grace extended to sinners by the Atonement. Both 
the days preceding and following the Communion Sabbath were 
devoted to church services, and the session met on both. If at its 
first meeting the session had reason to question the conduct of any 
chuch member, he was “kept back” from participation in the sacra- 
ment, which, with a Calvinist disdain for Catholic terminology, the 
Presbyterians called a “sealing ordinance.” For the orthodox 


® Ibid, 
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Calvinist it was an awesome thing to be deemed unworthy to par- 
ticipate in the symbols of the Atonement. If the session’s further 
deliberation determined the offense against the law of the church to 
be serious, suspension from church membership was likely to re- 
sult. Excommunication was a powerful weapon of the church ses- 
sion, and many a stubborn Scotch-Irishman who would have re- 
garded the degree of interference exercised by the session in his 
private affairs as tyrannical had it been by the hand of civil au- 
thority, found it possible to confess his fault to the elders and 
then endure a rebuke from the pulpit at the next morning service 
in order to be restored to church privileges. 


The great volume of session business dealt with infractions of 
the ecclesiastical code of social ethics. For example, before one 
communion service of the Martinsburg A. R. P. Church, the session 
“heard that Sarah Meharg and her daughter, Mary Anne, were 
guilty of tale bearing, and inquired of the above persons whether 
guilty or not; their declarations differing widely from reports ses- 
sion deemed it advisable to suspend them for the occasion.” Ap- 


parently the disciplinary measure was inadequate for a few months 
later the session clerk recorded that “Sarah Meharg is highly guilty 
of contumacy, neglect of the ordinances of preaching and prayer 
meeting and also very criminally falsifying if not false swearing. 
Resolved that Sarah Meharg be and hereby is suspended from the 
privileges of God’s house.” The daughter had evidently shown 
even less zeal to reform. In her case the session passed a series of 
sober indictments: 


1. Resolved that she is guilty of evil speaking, irreverence in the house of 
God and contumacy of the court of Christ. 

2. That she be and hereby is suspended from the ordinances until she gives 
evidence of repentance. 

. That session most affectionately admonish her to be more circumspect in 
future and thereby regain her standing in the church. 

. That the above resolutions be published from the pulpit. 


The exact nature of the conduct which thus invited the wrath 
of the session is not stated, but it is exceedingly interesting to note 
that the criticisms of the session were made because of that body’s 
administration of discipline to another member who had attacked 
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the antislavery sentiment of the congregation.!° The preaching serv- 
ice which followed this meeting of the session must have held more 
than spiritual interest for those present. 


At about the same time the Utica Presbyterian session was 
passing a resolution against “attending and joining in balls and 
dancing parties.” On March 23, 1850, it made a statement of the 
church’s stand on the issues of slavery, temperance, Sabbath dese- 
cration, war, and social recreation, observing that “much that is 
called social recreation [is] a sinful conformity to the world and 
a dangerous tendency.” On one occasion the Martinsburg session 
appointed a committee to meet with the young people of the church 
concerning “the sin of dancing.”'! The effectiveness of these meas- 
ures is not indicated by the records. 


The badge of loyalty to Scotch-Irish Presbyterianism was 
faithful attendance at its services. Therefore, one of the responsi- 
bilities of the session was that of seeing to it that church members 
attended worship services or offered an acceptable explanation for 
their absence. Committees were frequently appointed to “wait upon” 
a member to inquire why he had been neglecting the ordinances. 
Now and then similar committees were commissioned to admonish 
some member about such matters as “enlarging matters somewhat 
beyond the fact” or “rash and passionate conduct” before members 
of the session. In one instance “a report having come to the ears 
of the session that James Lyons had taken some advantage of a man 
in trading horses it was resolved that James Beall be appointed to 
hold an interview with him concerning said report.” Happily for 
James Lyons the session was assured of the integrity of his char- 
acter, and he was therefore continued in church privileges.’* 


When the session’s investigation and counsel failed to put an 
issue at rest, it sometimes became necessary for the ruling elders to 
constitute themselves a court and hold a formal hearing. The very 
fact that these stubborn Scots would often eschew the services of 
the civil courts for those of their own church session is a com- 
mentary both upon the vigor of Scottish Presbyterian tradition in 
mid-century America and the strength of the religious bond that 


10 


1 Ibid; Second Session Record Book of the Utica Presbyterian Church, 
1a Martinsburg A. R. P. Church Session Records. 
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could influence a congregation to choose this good Calvinist method 
of settling its disputes. One interesting case which taxed the judicial 
sagacity of the Martinsburg session concerned a controversy between 
the James Lyons mentioned above and William Baird over the own- 
ership of some sheep. Apparently Lyons’ sheep had strayed across 
a line fence and in with Baird’s flock, where their identity could 
not be determined. The two men failed to reach an understanding 
about the matter, and since both were church members, the session 
considered the case within its jurisdiction. Failing to ascertain to 
whom the sheep actually belonged, the ruling elders’ first proposal 
for peaceful settlement was that the disputed property be sold and 
the money donated to some cause of benevolence. Pending ac- 
ceptance of this disposition of the case the two men were to be 
“kept back from the ordinance (communion) until piece [sic] be 
restored.” For years no further mention of the case appeared, but 
at the session meeting preceding the fall communion of 1855 the 
elders reviewed the case mentioning again their inability to deter- 
mine the ownership of the sheep. Lyons meanwhile had found the 
dispensation of ecclesiastical justice too leisurely and had taken 
the law into his own hands, for the session censured his conduct 
in entering his neighbor’s enclosure and “taking the disputed sheep 
without permission as calculated to engender strife among the 
brethren” and further viewed with disfavor his “insinuations against 
this court both in its presents [sic] and before others.” Again the 
sheep were ordered to be sold, and upon Lyons’ refusal he was sus- 
pended from the church. Yet after two years outside the pale, his 
recalcitrant Scotch-Irish spirit yielded to the Presbyterian yearning 
for security within the fold of Calvinism, and he came before the 
session offering to abide by its decision and seeking reinstatement 
to church privileges.’* A theological system which could exact such 
submissiveness from a folk of independent temperament is not to 
be ignored as a formative force in the history of the Middle West. 
The New England tradition was not the only agency which intro- 
duced the Puritan strain of iron into the forging of American 
culture. 


It might appear that apparent preoccupation with the mainte- 


18 Thid. 
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nance of a theocratic society would have precluded much interest 
among the Scotch-Irish in the affairs of the vibrant young nation 
growing up around them and reaching out to the westward, but this 
certainly was not the case. The years when the Scottish Presby- 
terian influence was pronounced in northern Licking and southern 
Knox counties fell during the period when the whole nation was 
acutely aware of the magic of the reform movement. “The word 
‘reform’ played much the same part in the life of the thirties and 
forties that ‘progressive’ does today. It was a touchstone which 
differentiated people more incisively than did party allegiance.”*' 
The logic of predestinarian theology might have dictated a tolerant 
aloofness toward these efforts to make an irredeemably bad world 
better, but with a reformer’s zeal that took little account of creedal 
reservations these trans-Appalachian Puritans entered the lists in 
behalf of social reform. 


The temperance movement had been gathering momentum, and 
the churches had long since abandoned their earlier indulgence 
toward liquor. In fact intoxication was now a frequent cause for 
church discipline. A citation for intoxication might require a 
rather elaborate display of evidence in a formal trial in order to 
establish the validity of the charge. Illustrative is the case of one 
United Presbyterian at Martinsburg who was arraigned on a charge 
of having been intoxicated on the fourth of July in Mt. Vernon. 
With legal solemnity, the session swore in witnesses and took testi- 
mony. Witnesses reported that the defendant had been seen before 
and after his trip to Mt. Vernon and had been sober on both occa- 
sions. However, the next witness was not so sure on this count, 
Perhaps the accused “had had a dram.” Another witness had seen 
him in a saloon and had passed by on the street several times, to 
confirm his suspicions it might be surmised. The weight of the 
evidence supported the charge, and the court ordered the offender 
to submit to a public admonition, a decision he declined as “un- 
warranted and unjust.” He was therefore suspended, and at the 
next meeting the session appointed a committee to ask his wife why 
she had withdrawn from the ordinances of the church.** At Utica 
there were similar trials, and twice, in 1843 and 1850, the Presby- 


i Carl Russell Fish, Rise of the Common Man (New York, 1927), 256. 
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terian church there passed resolutions on the importance of tem- 
perance.”® 


The interest the Presbyterians accorded the temperance move- 
ment was also manifested toward other reforms of the day. Labor 
and women’s rights were not compelling issues in a rural commu- 
nity, but here as elsewhere the rising giant of abolition pushed its 
way to the forefront of the reform crusade. The Scotch-Irish were 
almost unanimous in their disapprobation of slaveholding, but their 
propinquity to neighbors of Virginian extraction both at the nearby 
village of Bladensburg and in northeastern Licking County brought 
some attendant tensions. On December 3, 1843, the Presbyterian 
session at Utica passed strong resolutions against slaveholding 
wherein they observed that “the buying, selling, holding, and using 
human beings as property is a heinous sin against God, a violation 
of the most precious and inalienable rights of man and is contrary 
to the whole spirit of the gospel of Christ,” and resolved “that we 
bear our solemn protest against all attempts of individuals or 
ecclesiastical bodies to make the Bible teach the doctrine of the law- 
fulness of slavery.” Although the elders condemned the Presbyter- 


ian denomination for not taking a stronger stand on the subject of 
slavery, they reaffirmed their loyalty to its tenets.’” 


Across the county line the slavery controversy produced dissen- 
sion in the churches. For a short time a Free Presbyterian church 
of antislavery seceders from the Old School Presbyterian church 
existed in Martinsburg. The cleavage between Scots and Virginians 
was evidenced at the time of the Mexican War with its promise of 
territorial expansion in the Southwest. On one Sabbath in 1846 the 
Reverend Henry Hervey, long-time minister of the Presbyterian 
church at Martinsburg, preached on the evils of war with the result 
that the Presbyterians of Bladensburg withdrew in a body and es- 
tablished their own church.** Interestingly enough, this congrega- 
tion of dissenters has remained intact to the present day while the 
antislavery mother church has long since lost its separate identity. 


In the A. R. P. church here one of the frequent session trials 
succinctly portrayed the attitude of that congregation on the slavery 


- Seen Session Record Book of the Utica Presbyterian Church. 
18 Hill, Knox County, 441. 
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question. It was the same year, 1846, when William Lyons, an 
Ulsterman by birth, was cited by the session for forging names to a 
remonstrance. Although the nature of the remonstrance is not clear, 
the context of the session minutes implies that it may have been a 
protest against some antislavery project supported by the church. 
When the elders proposed to hear his defense, he informed them 
that if he were to appear before them they would have to meet at his 
house. The last straw was his reply, when asked why he had been 
neglecting the ordinance of prayer meeting, that there was too much 
politics and abolitionism there. This was too much for the session, 
which immediately voted his suspension. Although Lyons was voic- 
ing a sentiment for which few of his fellow Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians could find any sympathy, his views were not unusual in this 
locality of central Ohio where Copperhead leanings were numerous 
during the Civil War. Possibly the slavery issue helped to retard 
the assimilation of the Scotch-Irish ethnic group by this neighbor- 
hood. 


The little Presbyterian churches were not the only cultural 
monuments left by the Scotch-Irish in their westward trek. The 
churches in whose plain but reverent services the Ulsterman found 
his spiritual security always held high the ideal of a professionally 
educated ministry, and wherever the Scotch-Irish went, they founded 
academies and colleges to underwrite the future maintenance of that 
ideal. In the youthful West, whose society in the early nineteenth 
century was chiefly concerned perforce with affairs economic, the 
academic backgrounds of the Scotch-Irish ministry were impressive. 
In central Ohio the guiding figure among the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterians was J. H. Peacock, a graduate of the Western Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and Allegheny Theological Seminary. Both James 
Cunningham, the first Presbyterian minister at Utica, and Henry 
Hervey, who for forty years ministered to the Presbyterian 
churches at Utica and Martinsburg, were graduates of Jefferson 
College at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania.'® 


Men like these often played a dual role in the Scotch-Irish 
settlements of the West. Many times the man who occupied the 
pulpit on the Sabbath stood behind the professor’s desk in the 


19 Thid. 
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classical school on week days. It was a matter for great civic pride 
and maybe a little intellectual snobbery among the residents of Mar- 
tinsburg that their village possessed an academy. This institution of 
which the Reverend Henry Hervey was president, maintained a clas- 
sical curriculum and was designed primarily for the training of fu- 
ture candidates for the Presbyterian ministry. It is said that over 
thirty students who attended Martinsburg Academy in the years of 
its operation from 1838 to 1860 became ministers, and nineteen be- 
came ministers’ wives.”° 

Education was a serious business at Martinsburg a century ago. 
The program of an “Exhibition” at the Academy on September 4, 
1857, is impressive both for the grandiose themes the students under- 
took to expound to their audience and the time they took in doing 
it. The program included both morning and afternoon sessions 
with an hour’s intermission. Fifteen original orations on subjects 
ranging from “Our Country—The Spirit of Advancement” to “Vir- 
tue, Our Guiding Star” were interspersed with six original essays 
and several musical interludes, and the whole was climaxed with 
an address to students by Mt. Vernon’s leading public figure of the 
day, Columbus Delano. Although Martinsburg Academy’s first 
interest was in the preparation of ministers, it appears to have 
been remarkably free from much theological deflection of the con- 
ventional arts and sciences. Several papers prepared for public 
programs at the academy display an awareness of the liberal arts 
tradition and the abiding faith of most Americans of that genera- 
tion in the progress of the nation even as the Civil War approached. 

The Scotch-Irish faith in education also extended to an interest 
in informal intellectual pursuits. In 1847 the Utica Covenanters 
had a church library of 52 volumes supported by subscription and 
open to church members. One difficulty encountered in that project 
was the negligence of borrowers in returning books and paying 
fines.2*_ The earnestness of the quest for learning and the paucity 
of opportunity in rural Ohio was illustrated by the purple-worded 
preamble of the constitution of the Phrenocosmian Society, a 
literary club founded in the Scotch-Irish section south of Martins- 
burg in 1854. “We, the people of Eden township, Licking county, 


20 Chapin, loc. cit. 
21 Records of the Utica Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
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Ohio,” began the preamble, “feeling the importance of some asso- 
ciation whereby we might cultivate our minds and improve the 
talents which God has bestowed upon us, think it highly necessary 
that a society be formed that we may in some measure prepare our- 
selves for usefulness in this life and for happiness hereafter. We 
also being convinced of the fact that we will be held accountable 
by the ruler of the universe for the manner in which we spend 
our time and talents, feel it our duty to organize a society.” The 
Scottish names of Finney, Kirkpatrick, Lyons, and Wilson appeared 
in the list of charter members.”? The literary society was a com- 
monplace in the nineteenth century, but the sobriety and sense of 
responsibility set forth in this preamble were Calvinist in spirit. 
The care with which the minute book was kept and the Victorian 
solemnity of the questions discussed at the snciety’s meetings demon- 
strated an atmosphere of whole-souled seriousness. Propositions 
for debate ranged from “Resolved that a man will acquire more 
knowledge reading than traveling” to “Resolved that the Negroes 
have more right to complain to the Americans than the Indians.” 
The ominous “Resolved that the present signs of the times do indi- 


cate the downfall of this republic” was a timely topic in 1856. An 
awareness of other burning issues of the day was exhibited in dis- 
cussions of the prohibition of immigration and the expediency of 
the annexation of Cuba. 


This then was a community of some spiritual and intellectual 
vigor. In economic matters the traditional thrift and canny bus- 
iness sense of the Scot appears to have been a variable quantity 
among these people, but socially they betrayed their distant kinship 
with the Celt. Though a blend of ethnic strains before he came 
to the American melting pot, the immigrant from the north of Ire- 
land was a Gael in his clannish devotion to his family and his 
people. Children and grandchildren of Scotch-Irish immigrants 
have remarked upon the line which their ancestors drew between 
themselves and their neighbors who had come from Virginia. 


The maintenance of peculiar cultural patterns by isolated 
ethnic elements is an engaging sidelight in the growth of American 


_% The records of the Martinsburg Academy have been destroyed. Some papers 
pertaining to the school are in the possession of the writer. 
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culture, but the account of the process by which the distinctive 
heritage of these groups was fused into the greater American amal- 
gam is of at least equal historical interest. Therefore, an analysis 
of the forces which induced the disintegration of the Scotch-Irish 
community in central Ohio may be in order. In the first place it is 
proposed that the small size and isolation of this Scotch-Irish group 
had something to do with its assimilation. It was natural that 
areas to the eastward more thickly settled by the Ulster stock 
would retain Scotch-Irish characteristics longer than little islands of 
that people few of whose neighbors had any roots in the north of 
Ireland. Secondly, the Utica-Martinsburg locality is almost on the 
edge of the prairies, and good land only a few miles to the west 
offered a powerful economic inducement to migrate. In the upper 
Ohio Valley one farm was about as good as another, and the uni- 
versal lure of the West was not accentuated by the nearby visual 
evidence of the superiority of good, level land. It is not intended 
to ignore the numbers of Scotch-Irish from the older parts of the 
country who did go west, but in regions where the majority of the 
people were Scotch-Irish, migration did not alter the composition 
of the population. 


The rapid assimilation of the Scotch-Irish in this region was 
inevitable, but it was not accomplished without resistance. The 
Scotch-Irish were prone to seek out their own kinsmen in other 
areas as evidenced by the visiting and moving between Martinsburg 
people and the Scotch-Irish community of Mt. Perry, some forty 
miles to the south. Often when church members went west, they 
attempted to find new homes among people professing their own 
variety of Presbyterianism. Nevertheless, the forces of Americani- 
zation were irresistible. As members left central Ohio, the Scotch- 
Irish churches had difficulty in filling up their rolls. By 1870 
dwindling membership compelled the United Presbyterian church 
at Martinsburg to unite with the Presbyterians, and in the present 
century that congregation has formed a Federated church with 
the ubiquitous Methodists in order to survive, a merger no Scotch- 
Irish Calvinist could have brought himself to contemplate a cen- 
tury ago. At Utica the United Presbyterian church gave up the 
unequal struggle in the 1920’s, and now only the Presbyterian 
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church of Utica, which like most other churches of its denomina- 
tion in the West included a complement of Congregationalists, and 
the little Covenanter congregation continue the Presbyterian system 
in the region. Only in the latter are many Scotch-Irish names 
and the traditional forms of Scotch-Irish worship to be seen. 


The Scotch-Irish influence on central Ohio is now a matter of 
history. The quiet work of the years whereby the Scotch-Irish 
character of this community was modified until it was impercept- 
ibly incorporated into the prevailing pattern of the Middle West 
was representative of the efficiency of the process by which a thou- 
sand other communities of originally homogeneous ethnic origins 
were assimilated into American culture. Without intending it or 
knowing it, the Scotch-Irish, whether they moved on into the beckon- 
ing West or continued on in the hills of central Ohio, gradually 
lost the characteristics that had made them a separate people. Ex- 
cept among the Covenanters the dignified old Scottish psalm tunes, 
souvenirs of a proud past of independent religious thinking, are 
heard no longer. Session trials are a quaint bit of antiquarian lore, 
and yet Calvinist discipline, despite its tendency toward bigotry 
and intolerance, is not to be ignored as a formative force in the 
molding of American character. Though the descendants of the 
Scotch-Irish settlers of central Ohio may have outlived the Calvinist 
theology of their ancestors, they have not lost their pride of line- 
age that has made them slow to forget their roots in the north of 
Ireland and that has given them the assured conviction that theirs 
is a goodly heritage. 





FOLK MUSIC ON THE MIDWESTERN FRONTIER 1788-1825 


by Harry R. STEVENS 
Duke University 


Since the days when Frederic L. Ritter and Oscar G. T. Sonneck 
established modern musicology in the United States between 1883 
and 1910, two simple but rigid traditions have dominated the writ- 
ing of American musical history. One is made up of the lives of 
composers and performers, and descriptions of their work. The 
second and more important one is the chronicle of musical or- 
ganizations, performances, and publishing. In few countries, how- 
ever, has the work of the outstanding musicians been of so little 
relative importance in shaping the course of musical history; and 
the musical organizations that have figured most prominently in 
the chronicles often stood apart from the main trend of musical 
development—they were peripheral, even exotic, rather than funda- 
mental musical activities. 


The broader currents of musical history are scarcely mentioned 
in most accounts of American music. There are few descriptions 
of the social and musical environment in which composers, per- 
formers, and audiences passed their lives. Perhaps this is because 
such matters seemed so obvious to those who wrote the chronicles 
that they thought it unnecessary to explain them, assuming the 
reader’s familiarity; and subsequent historians have simply copied 
their material. The result in any case has been that as personal 
knowledge of that fundamental background of social, cultural, and 
musical life has died out with the passing of successive generations, 
the annals have tended to break into detached fragments and to 
lose much of their meaning. The bricks were laid without mortar, 
and the structure of musical historiography is in danger now of 
crumbling. 


In order to repair this and to understand contemporary Amer- 


1Frederic Louis Ritter, Music in America (New York, 83); Oscar George 
Theodore Sonneck, Early Concert-life in America (1731- 1800) disteas, 1907); Glen 
Haydon, Introduction to Musicology (New York, 1941), 247-265, 289-299. 
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ican musical life historically, it is essential to recover some knowl- 
edge of the value of music to its former listeners and performers 
and its social role, as well as some knowledge of the popular and 
educated tastes and the musical idioms of former times. Among 
those matters the ever changing relationship between popular idiom 
and the work of creative artists has seldom been explored, perhaps 
chiefly because the general character of American musical life in 
any region a century or two ago is largely unknown today. Until 
that element has been established, it will be difficult to under- 
stand the significance of the facts so carefully set down in tradi- 
tional music histories. But before that general character can be 
described, its components must first be reconstructed, among them 
—perhaps the most basic—the story of American folk song. 


Generally speaking, the study of folk music has followed the 
narrow paths trod out by Cecil J. Sharp and his followers thirty 
years ago.” It has been largely ethnological and folkloristic: one 
may discover, for example, that a certain old woman in the moun- 
tains learned some ballad as a child from her grandmother, or 
that a famous historic “love-murder” was the basis for another 
anonymous tragic song. There has been scarcely any attempt to 
represent the scope and nature of folk music as a whole for any 
time earlier than the present century.® 


Perhaps the deficiency is explained by the point of view that 
Ralph L. Rusk expressed twenty years ago. In Rusk’s opinion 
the history of folk song could scarcely be written because the sub- 
stance was ephemeral. Documentary evidence was lacking in most 
cases, and at best extended only to the words, not to the tune.* A 
few musicologists have already shown that such a dark view is no 
longer necessary, and important pioneering work has been done 
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Jackson.* But it is possible to go still further and reconstruct, as 
Edward J. Dent has recommended,® an entire folk-music culture, 
in detail as well as in breadth, and ultimately perhaps to recreate 
that full story of public tastes and attitudes which is basic to an 
understanding of the course of American musical history. 


In starting such a task, it appears that there has never been 
any single focus of American musical life concentrating or em- 
bracing all its vital elements. To the extent that a region or city 
is outstanding, it is often different and unrepresentative. How- 
ever, a number of typical features may be found in the cultural 


area that has blended so many of the traditions of American music 
—the Middle West. 


During the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries Amer- 
ican culture was highly homogeneous. After 200 years of settle- 
ment on the continent, before the great tides of later European immi- 
gration swept over the country with their transforming impulses, 
a clear pattern of life had come into existence. During that period 
the Middle West was passing through the frontier stage. Elaborate 
and exotic musical institutions were lacking; but a remarkable 
wealth of folk music was brought by the people scattering westward 
through the mountains; and a study of the process and results 
permits a comprehensive and balanced survey that may answer 
some of the problems of musical change. 


One focus of the early westward migration was at Cincinnati, 
midway along the Ohio River. The community was a typical fron- 
tier village; and it was, in addition, a gateway to the Middle West, 
through which many thousands of pioneers passed on their way to 
the back country. It was not dominated by any single cultural 
group; and, as it was more stable than towns like Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, or New Harmony, Indiana, it was also more representative 
than they were. It has the added significance of having been the 
scene of Stephen C. Foster’s work in the 1840’s, when an enduring 
and distinctively American music was created.’ 


5 Phillips pony, British Ballads from Maine (New Haven, 1934); Percy Scholes, 
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Cincinnati was established in 1788 by a group of pioneers who 
lived at first in caves along the river bank. A log fort was soon 
constructed in the wilderness there, and a few rude cabins huddled 
in its protecting shadow during the early Indian wars. After the 
Indian defeat at Fallen Timbers in 1794 a bucolic period lasted 
until 1811. New homes were scattered over the broad hill-rimmed 
plain that now forms the basin of the city. Frame stores and 
churches were built. While the population increased about 2,000, 
life moved at an easy pace.® 


The War of 1812 interrupted the placid existence of the town; 
and after 1815 the renewal of westward migration brought a flood 
of settlers. The forests vanished from the basin; the spires of 
churches and the domes of the courthouse and the college made 
an urban silhouette. Steamboats crowded to the public landing, 
and an optimistic, energetic atmosphere prevailed. By 1825 Cin- 
cinnati numbered 15,000 inhabitants. It had become the foremost 
city of the Northwest, and had emerged from the frontier stage.‘ 
Here, then, in Cincinnati between 1788 and 1825 was a community 
and a period the study of which may disclose the possibilities of 
this new inquiry. 


Early settlers of the western country came by boat, and were 
largely dependent on the Ohio River for association with the out- 
side world.!° The boatmen themselves were a unique and adventur- 
ous group of men, who afford the earliest accounts of local pioneer 
music. Qne of them, who had been a rope maker in New Jersey, 
entertained his passengers by singing to them “half a day to- 
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gether.”??, A visitor from New England remarked that “almost 
every boat, while it lies in the harbour, has one or more fiddlers 
scraping continually aboard, to which you often see the boatmen 
dancing.””* 


Another early traveler observed: 


As the boats were laid to for the night in an eddy, a part of the crew 
could give them headway on starting in the morning, while the others struck up 
a tune on their fiddles, and commenced their day’s work with music to scare 
the devil away and secure good luck. The boatmen, as a class, were masters of 
the fiddle, and the music, heard through the distance from these boats, was 
more sweet and animating than any I have ever heard since. When the boats 
stopped for the night at or near a settlement, a dance was got up, if possible, 
which all the boatmen would attend.“ 


The music of the boatmen is not entirely unknown. One 
pioneer mentioned “Blue Bells of Scotland” and Virginia reels; 
and another, describing his visit with Thomas Kennedy, the Cin- 
cinnati ferryman, wrote: “Before we had finished our breakfast, 
Mr. Kennedy drew a fiddle from a box and struck up Rothemurchie’s 
Rant. He played in the true Highland style and I could not stop 
to finish my breakfast, but started up and danced Shantrews.”?° 
The mellow boat horn was a pleasant and familiar sound; but after 
thirty years the steamboat sounded the knell of the boatmen, and 
the colorful group drifted away from the Ohio Valley.” 


Ballads were known and sung by the pioneers, and western 
soldiers made their own ballads on St. Clair’s defeat in 1791 and 
other incidents.‘* Mothers sang to their children, who in turn 
played counting, clapping, skipping, and dancing games with an- 
cient music. James Finley, a pioneer western preacher, recollected 
that in the 1780’s or 1790’s his mother had sung to him the war 
songs of the century, including “Erin go bragh,” “Hail to the 
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Chief,” “Rule Britannia,” and the “Marseillaise.”2® Even the In- 
dian music known in Cincinnati has been described by pioneers, 
one of whom mentioned two songs, “A yaw whano heigh, how-wa- 
yow-wa,” and “Ha yaw ki-you-wan-nie, hi yaw nit-ta-koo-pee.”?° 
But the savage melodies can scarcely have had much influence on 
the songs of white settlers. 


Before the end of the eighteenth century at least fifteen tunes 
were commonly known in Cincinnati. They were airs to which local 
poets set their verses, tunes proposed for toasts, and other songs 
heard in the village, or mentioned in some way to indicate general 
familiarity: “Jack the Brisk Young Drummer,” “The Vicar of 
Bray,” “Yankee Doodle,” “Hark to the Midnight, Hark, Away,” 
“Ca ira,” “Gilderoy,” “God Save the King,” “He Comes! He 
Comes!,” “Banks of the Dee,” “Rose Tree,” “Rule Britannia,” “O 
Dear What Can the Matter Be,” “ Done Over Taylor,” “Here’s to 
Our Noble Selves, Boys,” and “Roslin Castle.”* 


During the next dozen years, until the outbreak of the War of 
1812, a total of eleven commonly known tunes comprised all that 
may certainly be included in the folk music of Cincinnati. Two of 
them have been mentioned in the preceding list, “Yankee Doodle’ 
and “God Save the King,” and there were nine others not previously 
identified in the town: “Bill Bobstay,” “Wherever She Goes,” 
“Sweet Solitude,” “Maggy Lauder,” “Mary’s Dream,” “Humors of 
Glen,” “Erin go bragh,” “Jolly Mortals,” and “Death’s Cradle 
Hymn.”?? 


In the dozen years after the commencement of the war 38 
more tunes may be identified in Cincinnati. In part this greater 
number results from the growing size and diversity of the popula- 
tion; in part it is the consequence of more abundant records. These 
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tunes, not all properly folk music, more than double the number 
previously known in the village: 


Bandy O! 

Lord Lennox 
Evelyn’s Bower 
Mrs. Casey 

John Gilpin 

Paddy Snap 
Crazy Jane 

Louis Gordon 

Fly Not Yet 

Hail Columbia 
Daintie Davie 
McDonald’s Reel 
Jackson’s March 
Auld Lang Syne 
Patriotic Diggers 
Begone, Dull Care 
Old Oaken Bucket 
Bright Chanticleer 
Hail to the Chief 


Portuguese Hymn 

Home Sweet Home 

Anacreon in Heaven 

Geh heim, mein Herz 

Scots O’er the Border 

Battle of the Baltic 

Lafayette’s Grand March 

Ye Mariners of England 

Woo’d and Married and A’ 

Let Fame Sound the Trumpet 

How to Gain a Woman’s Favor 

Oh, ’Tis Sweet to Think 

March to the Battle Field 

Malbrook s’en va t’en guerre 

O Fie, Let’s A’ to the Wedding 

I Have Loved Thee, Dearly Loved Thee 

My Lodging’s on the Cold Ground 

Ye Banks an’ Braes o’ Bonny Doon 

When I Was a Boy in My Father's 
[House? ]* 


The total number of tunes identified in this way is 62. 


Many problems of folk-music history are apparent in this list. 
About half the songs are recognized today as folk music. “Gilderoy” 
and “Banks of the Dee,” for example, were old folk songs known in 
several versions under various names. But others are of known 
authorship. “Patriotic Diggers” was written by Samuel Wood- 
worth; “Hail Columbia” was almost certainly written by Philip 
Phile, and “Anacreon in Heaven” by John Stafford Smith. Between 
those two extremes most of the tunes are of uncertain status. The 
tune of “Rose Tree” was taken with its title from an opera by Wil- 
liam Shield, but seems to have been known previously in Ireland 
as a popular song, “Maureen O’Cullenan.” “Oh, "Tis Sweet to 
Think” seems from its name to be a sentimental drawing-room bal- 
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lad. “Bandy O!” and “Paddy Snap” in contrast are recognizably 
popular Irish. But all three tunes appeared in Moore’s [rish Melo- 
dies and were mentioned as “very fashionable” among ladies of the 
Atlantic cities, while another from the same source, “Evelyn’s 
Bower,” is identified in Grove’s Dictionary of Music as a popular 
comic song in Dublin, “The Pretty Girl of Darby, O!,” a tune also 
known later in Cincinnati as “Landlady of France.”** The closeness 
of this intermixture of tunes from “folk” origins with those from 
other sources is emphasized by the manner in which they appeared 
in Cincinnati. They were all marked by a lack of association with 
any individual composer or version, assumptions of a general pub- 
lic familiarity with the tunes, and an implication that they were 
common property. 


Balls, dancing schools, and singing schools provide further 
clues to the exploration of folk music. Even in the frontier wilder- 
ness, dancing was not forgotten. There was a ball at the log fort 
on Washington’s birthday, 1791; and the same occasion was cele- 
brated by the troops at Greenville, Ohio, with “jocund song” on 
February 22, 1796; while “a ball at Head quarters, which the 
Ladies of the village honored with their presence, closed the joy- 
ous scenes of this day.”** There were many other such events. On 
one further occasion Dr. Richard Allison, an army surgeon from 
New York, announced a Christmas ball in December 1795 with the 
dignity of “a Card” and tickets of admission, thus evidently for the 
first time locally placing dances on a pecuniary basis.”* 


Dancing schools appeared a few years later. Richard Haugh- 
ton, a dancing instructor from Pennsylvania and Virginia, informed 
the villagers at Cincinnati in November 1799 that he would open a 
school to teach “the minuet, cotillion, French and English sets in 
all their ornamental branches . . . the most fashionable country 
dances, and the city cotillions taught in New York, Philadelphia and 


% Many of these tunes may be identified by reference to Grigg’s Southern and 
Western Songster (Philadelphia, 1840) where titles and texts are printed, and to the 
works of Mary O. ly, Ira W. Ford, and George P. Jackson cited in note 3, above. 

25 Centinel, March 12, 1796; Spencer, Indian Captivity, 29, 35. ; 

% Centinel, December 26, 1795. Further details of Allison’s obscure life may 
be found in Burnet, Notes, 34; Emil Klauprecht, Deutsche Chronik in der Geschichte 
des Ohio-thales und seiner Hauptstadt Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1864), 138; Western Sey, 
November 19, December 3, 24, 1799, June 25, 1800, June 13, 1817; Liberty Hall, 
November 15, December 6, 1814, March 25, 1816; Otto Juettner, 1785-1909. Daniel 
Drake and his Followers; Historical and Biographical Sketches (Cincinnati, 1909). 
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Baltimore,” and added, “N.B. Mr. Haughton also teaches some 
favorite Scotch reels.”?” Haughton reopened his school in the fall 
of 1800; but in April 1801 a local resident mourned, “It is melan- 
choly to observe the prevailing rage for dancing schools; the nur- 
series of idleness, frippery and folly.”?* 


It was five years before another dancing teacher ventured to 
advertise locally; but dancing persisted in spite of objections.” 
The “infamous” English traveler Thomas Ashe reported in 1806 
that “the amusements consist of balls and amateur plays,”*° and in 
the same year Garrett Lane opened a dancing school, followed in 
1808 by Mr. Coleman.** Henry G. Pies gave instruction on the 
piano forte and violin in addition to “the polite accomplishment” 
of dancing in 1811; and two French dancing masters, Colome and 
Dusouchet, came in 1812 and 1813 to teach the “Art of Dancing, 
according to the rules of the most approved seminaries of Europe.”*? 
A crowd of dancing masters followed those pioneers, but they pro- 
vide little additional evidence of folk music. 


In less fashionable circles dancing was more picturesque and 
affords a better view of popular music. Ashe described his experi- 


ence of it as he stayed at an inn across the Ohio River in 1806: 


I entered the ball-room, which was filled with persons at cards, drinking, 
smoking, dancing &c. The music consisted of two bangies, played by negroes 
nearly in a state of nudity, and a lute, through which a Chickasaw breathed 
with much occasional exertion and violent gesticulations. The dancing ac- 
corded with the harmony of these instruments. The clamour of the card 
tables was so great, that it almost drowned every other; and the music of 
Ethiopa was with difficulty heard.” 


On the north bank of the Ohio, a visitor to Cincinnati denounced 
the sleighing parties he saw in 1817, which would proceed, unat- 
tended by matrons, to some tavern three or four miles from town, 


27 Western Spy, November 19, December 3, 8 1799. 

% Western Spy, October 29, 1800, a, 22, 1801. 

2 Stephen S. "h Seomenedl dieu, ‘Inaugural Address,” in Cincinnati Pioneer, No. 
(Ap pril 1874 as at Daniel Drake, Notices Someereiees oe (Cincinnati, isto), 

Il, 31; ake, Natural and Statistical View or re of Cincinnati a 
the Miami boany (Cincinnati, 1815), 167; Liberty Hall, Apa L. 1816 (an amusin 
a Drake’s book), December 2, 1816; Western Spy, February 11, 25, March 
? 

80 Travels in America Performed in the vor 1806 Cantey, 1809), 182. 

pe a op? August 26, 1806, "March 2 3, April 13, ong May 28, — 

82 Weste , August ty 1811, March ‘3’ April 4, 1812, September 17, 1813, 
March 11, 18155 en erty Hall, August 14, 1811. 

8 Travels in America, 90-91. 
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where they would get out, set the fiddlers to scraping, the girls to 
dancing, and the boys to drinking.** A native wrote a little differ- 
ent account of a pirogue-sleigh ride about 1810, “the American flag 
flying, two fiddlers, two flute players, and Dr. Stall as captain. They 
did not forget to pass the ‘old black betty,’ filled with good old 
peach brandy, among the old pioneers, and wine for the lady pion- 
eers.... When the riding ended, both young and old . . . wound up 
the sport with a ball.”* 


The singing school, an institution often regarded as an im- 
portant feature of frontier life,°* seems to have had a minor place 
in Cincinnati. The first one was held in 1796, and there were others 
in 1800, 1801, and 1806; but there were apparently no more until 
four were held between 1815 and 1822. They were all inconspic- 
uous, and provide little information of folk music.* 


A major place in the development of folk music was taken by 
religion, and its importance was recognized more than a century 
ago. A writer in the North American Review in 1840 observed that 
“music in America must be surrendered to the people, must be 
domiciled among them, must grow up among them, or it cannot 
exist at all. .. . There is more hope, far more hope, that a national 
music will grow out of the rude but fervent hymns, with which the 
overflowing congregations of Wesleyan Methodists rend the heavens, 


than that it will ever be reared by the opera, or the costly concerts 
of the nobility.”®* 


There is little evidence of church singing in Cincinnati until 
1813, when a band of choristers sang at the First Presbyterian 
Church,®® and choirs were not outstanding until after 1819.*° But 


ry ond Bel, Pd 3, 10, 1817. 

83 Jose in, “Cincinnati Pioneer Association Inaugural Address” (1880), 
quoted x a. . Greve, ie: ae History of Cincinnati and Representative Citi- 
zens (4 vols., Chica Fe ae » 463. 

1916), 1 Si tharine C. Clevel and, The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805 (Chicago, 


t Freeman's Journal, Demien 27, Lg cited in Bond, Civilization of the Old 
Northwest, 456; Western Spy ae 180 » October 31, 1801, October 14, 21, 
1806, October 25 November 1, Decenbet SiG; Liberiy’ Hal » October 2, 1815, as ie 4, 
48175 Felaeen ‘ana; gement in = West and South for 

Thirty Years (New Ring i8es), 2 24-26; Samuel Suite, “Recollections of Cincinnati Fifty 
Years Since,” in Cist — Advertiser, October 5, 1847; “Early Jails, &c.,’’ in Cist, 
i in North American Review, L (1840), 13-15. 
, 1823; Liberty Hall, April 2, 1824; Harry R. Stevens 
Cincinnati, 1819-1824, y i Ohio’ State Archaeological a 
943), 118-119. 
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from an early date there was a vigorous controversy over the char- 
acter of music to be used in the western churches. 


One side was represented in the celebrated and popular Easy 
Instructor of William Smith and William Littlet1 The hymn book 
was sold in Cincinnati in 1811 and for many years afterward,*? and 
its popularity was admitted by subsequent rivals.“* The Easy In- 
structor represented the fuguing school and other late eighteenth 
century New England, New York, and Pennsylvania composers, 
particularly Daniel Read (1757-1836), Elijah Griswold (fl. 1800- 
1807), William Billings (1746-1800), Timothy Swan (1758-1842), 
Oliver Holden (1765-1834?), Oliver Brownson (fl. 1783-97), 
Morgan, Ward, Edson, Williams, Henry Little, and Nehemiah Shum- 
way (fl. 1793). 


On the other side were Robert Patterson in Pittsburgh and 
Timothy Flint in Cincinnati. Patterson in his Church Music wrote 
of his alarm over “the levity and ostentation” of the “light, rapid, 
difficult tunes.”** Timothy Flint deplored “our merry American 
airs,” and regretted that “flighty and fuging music became the com- 
mon taste” while “books of another stamp could not be sold... . 
The composuist, it would seem, must have had in memory some 
march, or merry air that guides the dance.” Flint determined “to 
give no quarter to trifling or fuging music,” however, and recom- 
mended the solemn music of “York,” “Quercy,” “Old Hundred,” 
and “Canterbury.” He worked for the restoration of “the great 
masters of old time”: Luther, Pleyel, Handel, Arne, Boyce, Madan, 
and Purcell. His collection, the Columbian Harmonist, favored 
particularly Handel, Pleyel, Madan, J. Clark, Arne, and Giardini.‘ 
But many other tunes in his hymn book were the anonymous popu- 
lar products of the Reformation, which he praised so highly for its 
musical achievement. 


41 The Instructor, or, a New Method of Teaching Sacred Harmony (Albany, 
1807, 1809, etc.). 

42 Western Spy, April 27, May 4, 11, 25, 1811. 

a Spy, October 23, 1813. 


Patterson’s Church Music, Containing the Plain Tunes Used in Divine Worship, 
by he | Churches of the Western Country (Pittsburgh, 1813; 2d ed., Cincinnati, 1815). 
“Timothy Flint, The Columbian Harmonist: in Two Parts. To Which is ie 
fixed a Dissertation upon the True Taste in Church Music (Cincinnati, 1816). 
volume, of which a Page only three copies remain in existence, ‘ ‘contains about Ly 
tunes, adapted to the churches in the Western country.” See pages iii, vii-xi. The 
“dissertation” includes a remarkable essay on musical history. 
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A paradox is thus apparent in this conflict between ancient 
hymns based on sixteenth century French or German folk songs, 
and those “merry American airs” that have seemed to later histor- 
ians so important in the development of American folk music.* 
An old stream of European folk music was being suppressed while 
a new one came into being from the compositions of a local school 
of American composers. 


Theatrical music throws still more light on folk song, and 
particularly on the means by which it was spread in the early nine- 
teenth century. The first theatrical performance in Cincinnati was 
a comic opera, The Poor Soldier, written by John O’Keeffe with 
music by William Shield. It had been performed in Dublin and 
London in 1783 and in New York in 1786. It reached Cincinnati 
October 1, 1801, and was repeated in 1802 and 1811.** The first 
local production included a musical interlude, consisting of an 
original song to the tune “Wherever She Goes.” Theatrical produc- 
tions followed irregularly from 1802 to 1815, and annually from the 
latter year, often including comic operas, musical farces, or other 
musical entertainments. The diversions produced with music before 
1812 included The Poor Soldier, Peeping Tom of Coventry, The 
Agreeable Surprise, The Mock Doctor, The Mountaineers, The Pad- 
lock, The Poor Gentleman, Wild Oats, The Old Maid, Love a la 
mode, Animal Magnetism, The Wag of Windsor, The Birthday, The 


Romp, or a Cure for the Spleen, The Spoil’d Child, and The 
Weathercock. 


In addition to the music provided for these performances by 
the band, there were fancy dances and a variety of sentimental, pa- 
triotic, and comic songs and duets. On the stage Mr. Cipriani, 
from Sadler’s Wells, London, danced hornpipes, and was assisted by 
Mrs. Turner in a Polish minuet from Cinderella.*® The songs men- 
tioned by name in theatrical performances before 1818 were com- 
paratively few: 


a Hey W Poa, White Spirituals from the Southern U: noby CC (Chapel 


Foote, Three Centuries of American — (Cambridge, 
1940), it 175; oon Morin, “William Billings, Pioneer in American Music,” in 
New England Quarterly, XIV (1941), 25-33. 


“7 Western Spy, September 30, October 10, 17, 1801; 1s Wi 
Senutar t ree gah?” ptem \ Cist’s Weekly Advertiser, 


12, 18110 “ Western Spy, May 25, June 1, 15, 22, 1811; Liberty Hall, May 29, June 5, 
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Madam Fig’s Ball Country Club, or the Quizzical Society 
The Old Commodore Tid re I [Bainbridge’s Tedrei] 

Father and I The Way to Come Over 

Decatur’s Victory Lady Camblin’s Reel 

Windsor Waltz How to Please Woman 

Turkish Hornpipe Marriage of Miss Kitty Odonophon to 
Yankee Doodle Mr. Paddy O’Raffety 

Battle of Tippecanoe 


In 1813 a traveling Irish musician, Mr. Webster, performed 
“an Entertainment, consisting of conversation, anecdote, and song, 
called The Harp of Erin at the Assembly Room in the Columbian 
Inn,” and another entertainment called The Wandering Melodist a 
few days later. He presented an interesting mixture of Irish folk 
music and popular ballads of the day, and introduced several new 
works to his Cincinnati audience: 


Fair Ellen The Post Captain 

Faithless Emma The Glasses Sparkle 

The Willow Honey and Mustard 

The Doldrum Why Does Azure Deck the Sky 
Far Far at Sea On This Cold Flinty Rock 
Sally Roy Come Take the Harp 

Exile of Erin Paddy in a Pucker 

Fly Not Yet Tell Her I'll Love Her 

Just Like Love Sweet Lady Look Not Thus 
Kathleen McChree Saint Senanus and the Lady 
The Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls® 


A part of the process of folk-music history emerged in the 
sequence indicated by Webster’s concerts. Old English and Irish 
folk songs and favorite tunes by Irish minstrels were collected by 
men like Edward Bunting, provided with harmony by John Steven- 
son and new words by Tom Moore, lifted to another level of popu- 
larity, and scattered across Europe and America by traveling enter- 
tainers, to gain new vitality and still greater influence. The stage 
seems to have been a significant means of transmitting folk music 
from one place to another, and of prolonging its life. The very 
process in operation a few years later is confirmed and described 
by Richard H. Dana in Two Years before the Mast, under the date 
April 24, 1836. 


4 Western Spy, October 23, 30, 1813. 
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After 1818 the information on theatrical music is so abundant 
that only a selection of representative songs can be listed: 


The Tidy One Across the Downs This Morning 
Larry O’Gaff For Then I Had Not Learnt to Love 
Cherry Cheeked, Patty . The Soldier Slumbering 
William Tell The Bewildered Maid 
Bay of Biscay Who Would Not Love 
Sandy and Jenny - Look, Neighbors, Look 
The Beggar Girl Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled 
Garland of Love Money Is Your Friend 
Jug, Jug, Jug Paddy’s Christening 
' The Bag of Nails Barney Leave the Girls Alone 
The Great Booby Megin O, O Megin Ee 
Pretty Deary Away with This Pouting 
All’s Well Adieu My Native Shore 
Soldier’s Bride And Has She Then Failed 
The Plough Boy Mr. Peter Snout Was Invited Out 
Eveleen’s Bower You Think No Doubt 
London Fashions When First I Left Sweet Dublin Town 
Minute Gun At Sea Sir Jerry Go Nimble, or Honey and 
Mustard™ 


The titles once again indicate a mixture of folk song and formal 
composition, and the problem of distinguishing them is complex. 
Many composers represented in this list, like Dibdin, Shield, and 
Bishop, used a folk song stylé, or simply adopted common tunes; 
but their songs, even those as popular as Shield’s “Post Captain,” 
usually did not survive. The relation of ballad operas to folk 
music, and especially to the standardization of tonality and melodic 
structure nevertheless offers many clues to the history of folk song. 
The process of selection, rejection, and transmission of folk songs 
seems to have been strongly influenced by the education of taste in 
the eighteenth century. If it was not a creative period (which there 
is some reason to doubt), it was at any rate a time when many 
earlier styles of music were discarded. 


_ Military music also took an important role as an expression of 
folk song and popular taste on the frontier. Henry Brackenridge, a 
western writer, remembered General Wayne’s camp near Cincinnati 
in 1792 through “the beating of drums, the clangor of trumpets” 


., © Theatrical advertisements in the local press, too numerous to cite in full 
vide the source of this information. : aes 
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and the indistinct movements. of horse. and' foot amid the shadowy 
forests.* Fort Washington was established: at Cincinnati in 1789; 
it remained there until 1808, but long. after its removal the influence 
of military music was. strong in the pioneer village. 


The army was provided with a drum and bugle in each com- 
pany of infantry and artillery, and a cornet and trumpet in each 
troop of cavalry.®? In 1806 a troop of light dragoons met: at Cin- 
cinnati “to elect a Cornet in the place of Mr. Stephen. Ludlow, re- 
tired.”5* The old records are full of details of music supplies, the 
red uniforms faced with blue that the musicians wore, and the pay 
offered drummers and fifers, “$15. per month, and one ration per 
day.”’>* 


But it was not until 1797, when General Wilkinson arrived at 
Cincinnati, that military music emerged from obscurity. The new 
commander brought an air of gaiety with him, and apparently had a 
band of musicians to enliven frontier affairs.*> On July 4, 1799, 
the toasts of the day were accompanied by martial music and ar- 
tillery ;5* and at the memorial services held for President Washing- 
ton at the fort on February 1, 1800, the music performed a. solemn 
dirge.*’ The performances of the military band were described in 
detail with the Independence Day celebrations: in 1801, 1802; and 
1805, and a Republican victory dinner, October 22, 1802.5% The 
tunes played on such occasions. were often mentioned. in reports of 
the next twenty years. After the fort was. moved from Cincinnati 
a band, possibly including some of the former army musicians, was 
active for many years, It played at outings, in processions, at 

mry Marie Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the West 
(24 ed, hey es 1868), 17, 177, 1845 Burnet, os _- mn 
"philoso of Ohio, Quarterly Publications, RU, Now 
ald i B38, 85, Pose “ aes No. 3. Chuly-eor 
53 Western Spy, “April $. 1 

64 Torrence Papers ‘ne ols 57, 60, 65, in orical and Philosophical 

Ria 8, ar Gtienails Wonton Spy, June. 12, 1813, May. 7, 1814; Liberty. Hall, 
Lewis H. Garrard, Memoir of Charlotte Chambers ad gee age gh 6). 35. 

The local story that General Wilkinson’s band en 

of Gluck and Haydn seems to have — caavented Ope ci 725, on 

the basis of Brackenridge’s recollections of a 
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% Western Spy, July 9, 1799. 

5 Western Spy, February 5, 1800. This does not confirm the local tradition that 
the music was Phile’s “President’s March.” Tunison, Prestol, 3. It may have 


“Handel’s Dirge,” i.e., the ‘(Dead March” from Saul. 
58 Western Spy, July 8, 1801, July 10, 1802, July 10, 1805, October. 27; 1802, 
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memorial services, banquets, formal celebrations in. the churches 
and at the courthouse, and for special events. Contemporary ac- 
counts offer pleasant pictures of the townsfolk retiring with the band 
to a beechen shade, where sports and rural pastimes filled the day 
until dinner was served, and numberless toasts and songs filled the 
night.** 


About 100 tunes played by the band in Cincinnati have been 
mentioned in surviving records. By far the most popular were 
“Hail Columbia,” “Yankee Doodle,” and “Washington’s March,” 
with almost twenty performances for each. Not far below them in 
popularity were four other tunes, “Anacreon in Heaven” (which 
had not yet become the national anthem, although it was played 
here as “The Star Spangled Banner” in 1819), “The President’s 
March” (perhaps a composition of Philip Phile to which the words 
of “Hail Columbia” were later written), “Fair American,” and 
“Come Haste to the Wedding.”© 


In addition to those six or seven tunes there were nineteen 
others mentioned with three to five performances each: 


Reveille Guardian Angels 
Marseillaise Rural Felicity 

Stoney Point (five times each) 

Ca ira Sprig of Shillelah 

Erin go bragh Madame You Know My Trade Is War 
Jove in His Chair God Speed the Plough 
Hail to the Chief French Grenadier’s March 
Jefferson’s March (four times each) 
Rogue’s March General Harrison’s March 
Jackson’s March Money in Both Pockets 
Successful Campaign (three times each) 


The list may be extended with nineteen tunes that were played at 
least twice each by the band during this period: 


Dead March Love in a Village 
Friendship Flowers of Edinburgh 
Soldier’s Joy Indian Philosopher 


5° Western Spy, July 10, 1805. 

© Western Spy, July 8, 1801, July 10, October 27, 1802, July 10, 1805, J 
11, 1812, July 11, 1817; Inquisitor, July 7, 1818, July 13, 1819; wertiser, July 13, 
1819, March 19, 1822, Mar 19, 1823, March 20, 1824, March 19, May 25, August 
17, 1825; Independent Press, July 10, 1823; Literary Cadet, July 8, 1824; Liberty 
Hall, July 9, 1824. 
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Turk’s March 
White Cockade 
Roslin Castle 
Columbian March 
Exile of Erin 
Liberty Tree 
Soldier’s Return 


Volunteer’s March 

On the Road to Boston 

Life Let Us Cherish 

Will You Come to the Bower 
America, Commerce and Freedom 
Good Night an’ Joy Be With You A’ 


The last and most numerous group of band tunes is made up 


Hill Tops 

Grand Spy 
College Hornpipe 
The Jolly Tar 
Hearts of Oak 
Banks of the Dee 
Soldier’s Adieu 
Tippecanoe 

Tars of Columbia 
Monroe’s March 
Hull’s Victory 
Adams and Liberty 
Haydn’s Fancy 
Echo 

Liberty March 
Lawrence’s Dirge 
Mechanic’s March 
Ode on Science 
Clinton’s March 
Hail Liberty 

The Wounded Hussar 
The Dusty Miller 
Cease Rude Boreas 
Tune of °76 

The General 
Bunker’s Hill 
Kentucky Reel 
Blythe Sandy 
Assembly 


of the pieces with only a single known performance: 


Patriot’s Cotillion 

Janissaries’ March 

Battle of Prague 

New President’s March 

Soldier’s March 

Italian Waltz 

Masonic Dead March 

Lafayette’s March 

Sweet Harmony 

Pleyel’s Hymn 

Victory of Orleans 

Liberty or Death 

March in Blue Beard 

Miss Ware’s March 

Harmonical Society’s March 
Handel’s Dirge 

Spanish Patriots 

City Guards’ March 

Jefferson and Liberty 

Fire on the Mountains 

Cincinnati Guards’ March 
Governor Tompkins’ March 

Away with Melancholy 

The Meeting of the Waters 
Malbrook s’en va t’en guerre 
Columbia, Columbia to Glory Arise 
Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled 
When Bidden to the Wake or Fair 


Among the 100 band tunes known in Cincinnati a considerable 


number, including “Hail Columbia,” “Yankee Doodle,” “Anacreon 
in Heaven,” “Ca ira,” “Erin go bragh,” and “Roslin Castle” were 
also familiar through the theater or other institutions. Some of 
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them were repetitions under various names: “Hail Columbia” seems 
to have been “The President’s March”; “Anacreon in Heaven” was 
also known as “The Star Spangled Banner” and as “Adams and 
Liberty”; “Haste to the Wedding” was given the title of “Rural 
Felicity” and was also renamed “Perry’s Victory” after the naval 
triumph on Lake Erie; and the topical names of other songs and 
marches suggest old tunes with new labels. 


Some of them are certainly not folk music. “America, Com- 
merce and Freedom” was written by Alexander Reinagle; “Dead 
March” was possibly the march from Handel’s Saul; “The Wounded 
Hussar” was written by James Hewitt; and “Echo” may have been 
Henry Rowley Bishop’s “Celebrated Echo Song.” “The Battle of 
Prague” was probably the composition of Kotzwara mentioned in 
a poem by Thomas Hardy. “Haydn’s Fancy,” “Handel’s Dirge,” 
“Pleyel’s Hymn,” and the “March” from Blue Beard are obviously 
the works of individual composers. But folk music cannot be re- 
stricted to such familiar forms as ballads and reels without exclud- 
ing many works of similarly obscure origin—for example, the an- 
cient military bugle calls, “Assembly” and “Reveille.” The problem 
of identifying tunes by name is a difficult one, but not insoluble. 


Questions of that sort may often be settled by reference to song 
books and to the elaborate tune genealogies that recent folklorists 
have established. 


One of the most interesting features is the extent to which 
national characteristics are recognizable in the music or titles. The 
“Marseillaise” and “Ca ira” are clearly French, and “Geh heim, 
mein Herz” German; Scotch tunes are identifiable in “McDonald’s 
Reel,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “Ye Banks and Braes,” “Scots O’er the 
Border,” “Blue Bells of Scotland,” “Hail to the Chief,” and “Rothe- 
murchie’s Rant.” 


The Irish seem to have made the largest distinctive contribu- 


See Ipches m, Sigal Folk-Songs; Eddy, anew ag oat Songs from Ohio; Brewster 
Ballads and Songs "of I ndiana; Samuel Preston Bayard, H ill Country Tunes, Instrumental 
Folk Music of Southwestern Pennsylvania ee Folklore Society, Memoirs, XXXIX, 
Philadel hia, 1944), “Introduction,” xi-xxvii 
ust after d e close of this period a cichontion of St. Andrew’s Day by the 
S Cincinnati, December 1, 1828, inclu ded many other typical songs: 
Here’s to the Land o’ Bonnets Blue ” “The Kail Brose o’ Auld Scotland,” “Take Your 
Auld Cloak About yeu, yo wit aur Them A’ Willie,” “Bannockburn,” “Thistle 
So Green,” “Burns’ ” “Hail to the Chief,” “Bonnets Blue,” “Scots Wha 
3 Teas and “My Mithes She Mended My Breeks.” Cincinnati Daily Gazette, December 
? 
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tion of folk tunes. Many Irish tunes were adopted by the com- 
munity at large, among them “Haste to the Wedding” and “Sprig of 
Shillelah.” In addition to those there were over two dozen tunes 
that were used in Cincinnati exclusively by the Irish, in connection 
with celebrations of St. Patrick’s Day before 1825. Four of them 
were often repeated: “St. Patrick’s Day,” “Granu wale,” “Vive 
la,” and “Carolan’s Receipt—for the Making of Whiskey.” Twenty- 
two other tunes are known to have been used once each by the Irish, 
and apparently by no one else in Cincinnati during this period: 


Merryman O for the Sword of Other Times 

Cincinnati Forget Not the Field 

Molly Astor Garry onne [Garry Owen] 

Coolin Remember the Glories of Brian the 
Brave 

Paddy Carey The Harp That Once through Tara’s 
Halls 

The Farmer What Makes the Ladies Like It So 

Madison’s March Willy Was a Wanton Wag 

The Philosopher Universal Emancipation 

The Galley Slave Constitution and the Guerrierre 

Jessy O’Dumblaine The Banks of the Ohio 

Tantararu Rogues All O Breathe Not His Name®™ 


It is impressive in looking over the Irish tunes to notice the great 
variety of style and form represented by songs from Edward Bunt- 
ing’s General Collection of Ancient Irish Music (1796), Thomas 
Moore and John Stevenson’s Selection of Irish Melodies (1807-15), 
and Turlogh Carolan’s Favorite Collection of Irish Melodies 
(1747?) 


It is evident that in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries there were at least five levels of folk music assimilation. 


= een, eee 19, 1822, —- 19, 1823, March 20, 1824, March 19, 1825. 


6 William Grattan Flood, History of Irish Music (Dublin, 1927), 27 et. 
seq. See also Donal O’Sullivan, Sn Petrie Comneten of Irish Folk Music,” in 
Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, No. 1 (December 1946), 1-12, 
and John Parry, “The Earlier Collections of Tra ioral Welsh Melodies,” in C Ich- 
grawn Cymdeithas Alawon Gwerin Cymru, III (No. 9) Part I (1930), 12-18, and III 
(No. 10) Part If (1934), 103-108. 

Some of Moore’s tunes were ancient — folk songs; many others that were 

equally Reyer," and widespread show evidence of highly individual authorship, such 
as “Fly Not Yet,” which was Carolan’s “Planxty Kelly.” The intricate ~ 9 of Irish 
folk music in the eighteenth century has never been —1 9 & until it_is, little 
can be said with certainty about the history of Irish folk tunes in America. The same 
is true of Scotch and Welsh folk music. For example, “Roslin Castle,” which might 
sccm —_ part of wk Fo to be a Scotch tune, was actually composed by the 
eighteen’ th-century W. musician Greg Wen, or Garry Owen, who was honored on 

St. Patrick’s Day by oe l Irish, 
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There were songs now accepted as folk tunes, such as “Lord Lennox” 
and “McDonald’s Reel” and true folk songs adapted or supplied 
with fresh words; recently composed ballads or theater songs based 
on folk tunes, from “The Wounded Hussar” and “The Post Cap- 
tain” to “Rose Tree” and “Eveleen’s Bower”; songs of a definite 
“folk” character but with a putative authorship, among them many 
Irish and Welsh tunes by Garry Owen and Carolan, given new cir- 
culation by Bunting or Moore; songs of apparently recent origin 
and individual although unknown authorship, such as “Yankee 
Doodle”; and songs whose composers are known, such as “Rule 
Britannia” (Thomas Arne), “Anacreon in Heaven” (John Stafford 
Smith), and “The President’s March” (Philip Phile), which were 
as widely current as folk music but markedly individual in style. 


It is also apparent that there was by no means a complete 
fusion of tunes from various European sources, but that the Eng- 
lish and Scotch tunes provided a broad foundation to which others 
were added without at first making a fundamental alteration. Words 
as well as names were being modified to fit American requirements, 
however; English associations were being shed, and a body of folk 
music specifically associated with the American scene was already 
well established, while the folk elements, especially from Irish 
tunes, in the sentimental, comic, and patriotic balladry, point toward 
a fusion that was to evolve a new folk style. 


A good bit of the nature of folk music in America may be illu- 
minated by this fragment of its history. In origin, most of the tunes 
current at Cincinnati from 1790 to 1825 bear the characteristics of 
the middle eighteenth century. Earlier elements such as the tune 
“Coolin” appear incongruous, and stand out in contrast to the other 
folk tunes and similar compositions of Arne, Shield, Storace, and 
their contemporaries. There are hints that folk music in the British 
Isles passed through a revolutionary development between 1640 and 
1740, possibly under the influence of obscure musicians of that 
century. 


It would be hard to distinguish between some of the anonymous 


ot Sonans “Stephen Foster’s Debt to American Folk-Song,” 
, &XII, No. 2 (A P1936), 154-169; Foote, Le ey Centuries of 
> "71. 175. An excellent account of the ‘background of Foster’s work 
is given in Walters, Stephen Foster, 59-68. 
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tunes of the eighteenth century and others whose composers are 
known. While there are clear differences between some English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh tunes, there are numerous others that can- 
not be labeled with national origins. 


It would seem from a review of popular music on the Midwest- 
ern frontier that folk song was passing through a lively history, 
obscure, but none the less real. Efforts to trace tunes to an absolute 
primitive germ in the same way that efforts were once made to 
isolate pure primitive races or languages have a definite value; but 
the representation of the full popular background and the processes 
of historic change promise even more toward an understanding of 
the nature of folk music and the appreciation of all American mus- 
ical history. Three things that seem here to be most significant for 
such understanding are the work of the minor composers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the education of popular taste 
through church, camp meeting, theater, tavern, song book, military 
bands, and other institutions, and the influence of taste on the selec- 
tion, transformation, and transmission of folk songs. 





LANGSTROTH, THE “BEE MAN” OF OXFORD 
by Opuia D. SmitTH 


A revolution in beekeeping began on a summer day in 1838 
when Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth saw a large glass globe filled 
with honey on the parlor table of a friend. He was so fascinated 
by the beautiful sight that he went with his friend to visit his bees 
in an attic chamber. In a moment, all the intense curiosity of his 
childhood and boyhood seemed to “burst into full flame.” When he 
went home that evening he took with him two stocks of bees in 
ordinary box hives. With that small purchase he began his apiarian 
career. 


As a little boy, Lorenzo had worn out his trousers by too much 
kneeling and crawling on graveled walks to observe the curious 
habits of ants that he attracted by digging holes in the gravel and de- 
positing therein bits of meat, bread crumbs, and dead flies. He had 
no books on natural history to read, so he studied that subject at first 
hand. An unsympathetic teacher punished him at school for put- 
ting flies in paper cages. His parents had little patience with his 
strange habits, but nothing stopped his observations of the insect 
life about him.” 


Lorenzo’s parents, John George Langstroth and Rebecca Amelia 
‘ Dunn Langstroth, lived at 106 South Front Street, not far from In- 
dependence Hall, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Lorenzo was the 
second child and the eldest son in a family of eight children. His 
maternal grandmother, Elizabeth Lorraine Dunn, was a grand- 
daughter of Count Louis Lorraine, a Huguenot, who had fled to 
America after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” 


In spite of his peculiar devotion to the study of insects, Lorenzo 
made a good record in school. In preparatory school he became a 
notable Latin scholar. He could translate Latin so readily that one 
, 1 Langstroth’s “Reminiscences,” in Gleanings in Bee Culture, XX, 761-762, quoted 
in Florence Naile, The Life of Langstroth (Ithaca, N.Y., 1942), 36. 


2 Naile, Langstroth, 35. 
8 Oxford Citizen, October 11, 1895. 
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would think he was reading from an English book.’ He entered 
Yale College as a freshman in the fall of 1827, before his seven- 
teenth birthday, which fell.on December 25. At Yale his fine scholar- 
ship and excellent character won for him election to Phi Beta Kappa. 
There was practically nothing in his course at Yale that pertained 
to his lifework, but at that time he had no thought of becoming a 
professional apiarist. 


Langstroth was not particularly interested in religion until his 
senior year. In that year, under the influence of a fellow student, 
he decided to study for the ministry. In the fall of 1831, he entered 
the Yale divinity school. To provide funds for his education, he 
taught in one or another female school in New Haven. For two 
years (1834-36), he was tutor in mathematics to the freshman class 
at Yale. 


Early in 1836, while still a tutor at Yale, Langstroth was called 
to the pastorate of the South Church in Andover, Massachusetts. 
The parish was large, and the young minister found his duties too 
strenuous. At the end of two years, he resigned on account of a 
strange nervous condition that from time to time made him unable 


to perform his pastoral duties. It was while he was in Andover that 
he began to keep bees and to study their habits.* 


In the meantime, Langstroth had married Anne Tucker, of New 
Haven, who was teaching with her mother in a girls’ school in New 
Haven. After resigning his pastorate, he became principal of Abbot 
Academy at Andover. At the end of six months, his health failed 
again. In the spring of 1840, he became principal of a girls’ school 
at Greenfield, Massachusetts, and removed his family to that town. 
In addition to his teaching, he supplied the pulpit of the Second 
Congregational Church for two years. From 1843 to 1848 he served 
as pastor of the church. A fine portrait of Langstroth hangs in the 
office of that church today.® 


About the first thing Langstroth bought in Greenfield was a 
stock of bees in a section of a hollow log. While in Greenfield, he 
gradually increased the number of his colonies. 


4 Naile, Langstroth, 41-53. 
; 5 Ibid., 53-62; letter by F. N. Thompson, dated Greenfield, December 17, 1939, 
in Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
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In 1848, ill health again forced Langstroth to resign his pas- 
torate. Again he turned to teaching. He removed to Philadelphia 
where he became principal of a school for young ladies. Here he 
remained until 1852.° 


Langstroth continued his careful study of bees in Philadelphia. 
When he had made his start in Andover, he had only his schoolboy’s 
Virgil and a small book written by a man who doubted the existence 
of a queen bee. While in Greenfield, he acquired the Letters of 
Francois Huber, the blind apiarist of Switzerland, and Bevan’s 
Treatise of the Honeybee (London, 1838). He bought a Huber 
hive, which was a “leaf” hive that stood on end and could be opened 
like a book, each “leaf” exposing the surface of a comb. Langstroth 
made a number of these leaf hives and some of the Bevan hives, in 
which the combs were suspended from movable bars. After much 
futile experimentation, Langstroth used the Huber hive only as an 
observation hive. 


The more Langstroth read, the more questions he found un- 
answered. Beekeeping seemed to have changed little since the time 
of the ancient Greeks. What was needed was a hive that would per- 


mit inspection without disturbing the bees, and which would permit 
the removal of the combs without waste of honey and without injury 
to the bees. Bar hives allowed the bees to suspend a comb from each 
bar, and the use of “wings” kept the combs separated. Bars and 
wings, however, were not new, dating back to colonial times, and 
even to ancient times. Huber had outlined the biology of bees, and 
Jan Dzierzon of Silesia, a German-speaking Pole, had formulated 
the theory of parthenogenesis.’ 


Langstroth was trying to improve the Bevan bar hive. While it 
had the advantage of each bar holding a separate comb, these combs 
could not be removed readily, being glued by the bees to the walls of 
the hive. Concentration upon this grave defect led to the discovery 
that made Langstroth famous. 


In 1848, in Philadelphia, at Chestnut and Schuylkill streets, 
Langstroth had a house with a second-story veranda and several 
Da Ng of a ae X, 598-599. 


“The Father of Movable Frames,”’ in American Bee Journal, 
LXVIII Kone), 503" Sio, s5e557, 569, 
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spare attic rooms. There he established his apiary; but a year later 
he removed it to West Philadelphia, two miles away. In the summer 
of 1851, he discovered that bees could be made to work in a glass 
hive, exposed to the full light of day. This glass hive led to an 
acquaintance with the Reverend Mr. Berg of Philadelphia, who told 
Langstroth about a Prussian clergyman named Dzierzon, who was 
attracting the attention of the rulers of Europe by his discoveries in 
the management of bees. Berg was astonished at the wonderful sim- 
ilarity between Langstroth’s and Dzierzon’s methods of management, 
neither of the men having any knowledge of the labors of the other.® 
In the same year, he received first prize from the Philadelphia 
Horticultural Society for his specimens of comb honey in glass. To 
obtain perfect combs for market, beekeepers placed glass tumblers 
upside down in upper boxes (“supers”) directly over holes cut to 
permit the bees from the hive to store surplus honey in those re- 
ceptacles. Such a device provided a “fancy” article for the market. 


Seeking to improve the Bevan hive, Langstroth discovered a 
means of removing the cover of the hive with ease. No matter: how 
snugly the cover might fit, the bees always found crevices to fill 
with propolis (“bee glue”), thus gluing the cover down tightly. By 
simply lowering the bars, to which the combs were attached by 
about three-eighths of an inch from the top, Langstroth made the im- 
portant discovery that the bees left open that space at the top of the 
hive, using it as a passageway. A smaller space the bees would fill 
with propolis; a larger space they would fill with comb.° 


On the afternoon of October 30, 1851, Langstroth was return- 
ing home from his apiary in West Philadelphia, pondering the prob- 
lem of how to eliminate the necessity of cutting the combs loose 
from the walls of the hives. Jan Dzierzon had invented a hive with 
combs on movable bars, which he could manipulate successfully, 
but beekeepers less skillful could not use it, because the combs had 
to be cut loose from the sides of the hive before they could be re- 
moved. The Dzierzon hive as well as all other movable-frame hives 
up to this time had been abandoned by disgusted beekeepers. It was 
this problem that Langstroth had long been trying to solve. Sud- 
81, L, Langstroth, A Practical Treatise on the Hive and Honey-Bee (Philadelphia, 


1875), 16. 
®°Naile, Langstroth, 71-74. 
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denly, the obvious solution came to him. There, in his mind, was 
the Langstroth movable-frame beehive! The movable frames sus- 
pended with a bee space between them, a bee space between the 
frames and the hive walls, a bee space between frames and bottom 
board as well as the cover on top—that was the vision that revolu- 
tionized beekeeping. There on the street, Langstroth could hardly 
refrain from shouting “Eureka,” so happy was he as he visualized 
the new hive. That very night he entered a complete description 
with sketches of the improved hive in his journal. 


The advantages of the new hive were manifold. The honey 
could be removed with the comb intact; the combs could be removed 
for inspection or cleaning without disturbing the bees; and artificial 
swarms could be made with ease, now that the queen could be re- 
moved without injuring or irritating the bees. Beekeepers could now 
produce enough honey to make bees profitable. 


About a month later, on November 25, Langstroth wrote down 
the great advantages of his new hive: 


(1) The scientific beekeeper could examine every comb quickly 
and easily. The Huber hive was expensive and the removal of the 
combs was tedious and difficult. The Langstroth hive would be 
cheap, and the combs could be removed with safety to the bees; 


(2) The practical beekeeper, who wished an income from his 
bees, could propagate queens, make artificial swarms, supply desti- 
tute hives with honey or brood, and produce honey ready for the 
market in boxes or in glass tumblers, and he could protect his hives 
against the bee moth. In short, he could do almost anything he 
wanted to do with his bees; 


(3) The farmer could easily procure honey for his own use. 


Entries in Langstroth’s journal show definitely that he had fully 
developed the idea of the movable-frame hive before the year 1851 
ended. 


Early in the spring of 1852, he increased the number of his 
colonies and removed all of his bees to his West Philadelphia apiary. 
He had a skillful cabinetmaker, Henry Bourquin, who loved bees, to 
make the new hives. The old bar hives were converted into mov- 
able-frame hives by simply nailing uprights and bottom strips in 
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place to provide a bee space all around the frames containing the 
combs. As Langstroth manipulated the frames—removing the 
combs, shaking the bees from them, and changing the position of the 
frames—Henry Bourquin fairly shouted to “Friend Lorenzo” that 
he (Langstroth) had not made an invention but “a perfect revolu- 
tion in beekeeping.”?° 


Langstroth set forth his claims in the press in 1852, summar- 
izing them by saying: 


I claim, first, the use of a shallow chamber, substantially as described, 
in combination with a perforated cover, for enlarging or diminishing at will 
the size and number of the spare honey receptacles. 

Second, the use of the movable frames, or their equivalents, substanti- 
ally as described; also their use in combination with the shallow chamber, 
with or without.my arrangement for spare honey receptacles. 

Third, a divider, substantially as described; in combination with a mov- 
able cover, allowing the divider to be inserted from above between the ranges 
of comb. 

Fourth, the use of the double glass sides in a single frame, substantially 
as set forth. 

Fifth, the construction of the trap, for excluding moths and catching 
worms, so arranged as to increase or diminish at will the size of the entrance 
for bees, substantially in the manner set forth.” 


During the summer of 1852, Langstroth had more than a hun- 
dred movable-frame hives made, some of which he sold with the 
patent right whenever the patent should be issued. Most of the hives, 
however, were used in Langstroth’s own apiary. 


Late in the summer, the old nervous disorder returned. Under 
this affliction he was forced to sell his bees. By November, how- 
ever, he was well again and had secured his patent. 


On account of the uncertainty of his health, he returned to 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. There he secured the capital to intro- 
duce his new hive, by giving Doctor Joseph Beals, a Greenfield 
dentist and a former parishioner of Langstroth’s, a half-interest in 


10 See Naile, Langstroth, chap. V. In a manuscript compilation of facts after a 
research trip to Oxford more than twenty years ago, Florence Naile quoted E. R. Root 
as saying: ‘Imagine, if you can, all the ames in all the hives af Sens suddenly be- 
coming immovably fixed, never to be taken out again except as they were cut out, and 
you will have a fair idea of what beekeeping had been through al the centuries until 
the days of Langstroth.” 

11 See Ohio Cultivator, VIII (1852), 357. 
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his patent. In Greenfield, he began to write his famous manual for 
apiarists, Langstroth on the Honey-bee, which was the first of his 
contributions to the literature of beekeeping. Langstroth’s book 
eventually led to the beginning of apicultural journalism in 
America. 


Jan Dzierzon of Silesia had published his work on the theory 
and practice of beekeeping in 1848. Samuel Wagner of York, 
Pennsylvania, an intelligent student of bee culture, had translated it 
into English and was about to publish it when he became acquainted 
with Langstroth. When Wagner saw Langstroth’s new hives, he 
gave up the publication of the Dzierzon translation and urged 
Langstroth to write a book on beekeeping, for he was convinced that 
Langstroth could do more for beekeeping in America than any 
foreign writer could, 


It was a bold venture for a poverty-stricken man with uncertain 
health to embark upon such an uncharted sea. But he went to 
Greenfield in November 1852 to live with one of his sisters, Mrs. 
Almon Brainerd. His wife and two daughters remained in Philadel- 
phia, where Mrs. Langstroth taught in a girls’ school. For six years, 
Langstroth lived with his sister and her husband. During most of 
that time he supplied the pulpit of the Congregational church at 
Colrain, near Greenfield. In summer vacations, Langstroth was 
joined by his wife and two daughters at Colrain. Their son James 
lived with a family on a nearby farm. As soon as Langstroth was 
settled in Greenfield, he began to write, sending the sheets, a few at a 
time, to his wife in Philadelphia to be transcribed into legible copy 
for the printer. Within a few months the book was completed. His 
brother-in-law advanced the money for a small edition, which was 
published in May 1853 by Hopkins, Bridgman & Company of 
Northampton, Massachusetts. The book was printed in Greenfield.” 


Langstroth on the Hive and the Honey-bee, a Bee Keeper’s 
Manual was the first American work on the physiology and habits 
of the honeybee and the principles of its culture. Never before had 
this information been available in the English language. It was de- 
lightful to read, and it was practical and explicit in its instructions. 
Most of its advice is as good today as it was in 1853. A revised 


12 See Naile, Langstroth, chap. VI. 
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edition was brought out in 1857. In 1859, the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany of Philadelphia published a third edition. New printings were 
made from time to time without further revision. Langstroth’s 
health would not permit frequent revision. Finally, in the 1880's, he 
undertook, with Charles and Camille Dadant’® to prepare a new 
edition. Langstroth’s health was so poor, however, that the Dadants 
finally took complete responsibility for the revision and publication. 
This edition came out in 1889, and the Dadants sponsored several 
subsequent editions. The book has been translated into the French, 
Russian, Spanish, Italian, and Polish languages.1* It made great 
beekeepers like Moses Quinby and Amos Ives Root. 


In 1854, Langstroth began to write for the American Agricultur- 
ist. He later contributed to the Country Gentleman, Wagner’s 
American Bee Journal, and to Amos Ives Root’s Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. In 1874, arrangements were made for Langstroth’s articles 
to run in the Journal and the Gleanings at the same time. Langs- 
troth wrote in a lively style that made scientific facts as fascinating 
as fiction. He knew and loved his bees so well that he wrote of them 
as if they had the impulses and reactions of men. His essay on the 
“poor slandered Drone,” for instance, allows the drone to present a 
highly humorous but logical defense against the accusation of gen- 
eral laziness and lack of character. There is a chuckle in every 
line. He enriched his writings with his wide acquaintance with the 
classics, with his keen insight into the human heart, and with an 
unusually fertile imagination. His scientific writings bore the im- 
print of a scholar, a Christian minister, and a gentleman in the finest 
sense of the word. 


In 1858, Langstroth removed with his family to Oxford, Ohio. 
He brought with him his widowed mother, Rebecca Dunn Langstroth. 
Oxford was the seat of the Miami University, the Western Female 
Seminary, the Oxford Female Institute, and the Oxford Female Col- 
lege. It was called the classic village, and its society must have been 
peculiarly congenial to Langstroth. Soon after he arrived, the 


18 Charles Dadant was a highly successful apiarist in Hamilton, Illinois. He wrote 
for bee journals in France before coming to the United States and continued to write 
for them after he established his cmery in Hamilton. He took up the cudgels for the 

nerican way of apiculture, which, of course, was based on gstroth’s hive and 


—-. Charles and his son Camille finally acquired Samuel Wagner’s American Bee 
Journal in 1912. 
14 Naile, Langstroth, 93, fn. 
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Presbyterian minister, the Reverend Edward W. Root, resigned his 
pastorate and wished to sell his new house. One of Langstroth’s 
brothers-in-law, Aurelius B. Hull, bought the comfortable eight- 
room brick house with ten acres of land and gave it to Langstroth. 
The house is now owned by the Western College for Women (the 
Western Female Seminary) and is called Langstroth Cottage. Here 
Lorenzo L. Langstroth established an apiary in partnership with his 
young son James. He employed local cabinetmakers, Samuel Gath 
and his son Harry, to make his hives. 


Around his house, he planted apple trees, for apple blossoms 
are especially fine for honey. Along the turnpike that ran past his 
house, Langstroth planted linden trees for his bees. A few of those 
trees stand along that highway today, and when the lindens bloom, 
their fragrance brings to mind the gentle beekeeper who once walked 
in their shade. Langstroth devoted an acre of ground to a formal 
garden planted with flowers that the bees loved best, the box-bordered 
beds primly divided by narrow walks. North of the house was a 
clover field, and nearby a field of buckwheat for the delectation of 
his bees. 


Nevertheless, with all this lavish bloom, the bees roamed far 
from home in search of pollen and nectar. From the wild flowers 
and trees of the campus and outlying fields, the bees came winging 
home with heavily laden honey sacs and pollen baskets. 


In those Calvinistic days, children feared their elders, and a 
minister was usually a man of awesome rectitude. But not one child 
was afraid of dear “Father Langstroth.” Little folk capered with glee 
at his approach. If Father Langstroth chanced to lead in family 
prayer, they dared to peep through their fingers and speculate upon 
what the capacious pockets of his linen duster might contain—a 
bright bird feather, a bit of bark, a shining pebble, or a lustrous 
shell. They hovered around the “bee man” as he worked in a shed 
always sweet with wood shavings, near his house. Wide-eyed, they 
watched his eager face as he bent over a frame or pinched into one 
of its angles a bit of wax. They wandered through the honey garden 
with him and listened to his wondrous stories of insects and flowers. 


Early in the morning, they could see him moving among his 
neat, white hives, beginning a long day devoted to the care and study 
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of his bees. A child who loved him remembered him in later years 
as 


a huge, portly, stooped figure in black bee bonnet hung about with a long 
calico curtain softly, slowly, slouching through the garden between the blos- 
soms and around his hives, the sun shining goldenly, the bees airily dancing 
above his head as, the world forgot, wholeheartedly he peered into their wise 
ways, studying, planning. 

He told the children that white clover honey tastes clearly of the 
blossom and is the finest of all. 


Then comes red clover [he said]; then apple blossom honey from my 
own orchard; locust honey from the trees of the campus; then linden, in point 
of flavor; last of all buckwheat, not so dainty and not pure gold in the comb.” 


A little boy who lived next door never forgot Father Langstroth, 
though he lived to be a very old man. One day he with his parents 
was a guest at the Langstroth home. The unusual courtesy that 
Langstroth showed the small boy in a day when children were kept 
in the background was an unforgettable experience. Langstroth’s 
young nephew and the little visitor, George Peck, were clothed in 
bee hats and gloves after dinner and taken out into the yard crowded 
with beehives. For hours Father Langstroth entertained those two 
children with the marvels of bee life. All through George Peck’s 
long life, the memory of Langstroth’s kindly smile and genial 
presence was an inspiration.’® 


The recollections of the Reverend H. B. Brown, brother of Ox- 
ford’s famous farmers, Waldo and Benjamin Brown, which appeared 
in the Oxford News, September 3, 1897, give an interesting side- 
light on Langstroth: 


b] 


One September day, along somewhere in the °50’s, I was called from 
my work to show a stranger about the farm. I was told by my brother that 
he was a preacher from Philadelphia who had recently moved into the village 
near which our farm was situated. 

I found a pleasant-looking middle-aged gentleman who said he would 
be glad to walk over the farm and see the crops. He listened attentively, 
and I fancied I was impressing him... . 

As we passed a field of broom corn he noticed that some of the heads 
were infested by a small wood louse and he told me some interesting facts 


15 Memoir of Langstroth, in = pad Jennie Brooks of Oxford. 
16 Conversation with George P deceased. 
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about their habits. Coming to a patch of watermelons, he called my attention 
to the fact that some of the hills appeared to be affected by a blight, and 
asked me the cause of it. I confessed ignorance, when he remarked that 
possibly it was the work of an aphis or wood louse akin to those upon the 
broom corn, and plucking off a leaf, he examined it by means of a small 
microscope, which he carried in his pocket; then handing me the glass and 
the leaf, he pointed out some things in which the two species differed. . . . 


Passing on, we came to a patch of Hubbard squashes, and he asked: “Do 
you keep your seed pure?” I replied, “No! we send to Gregory at Marblehead 
every spring for new seed.” “There is no need of that,” said he. “You have, 
no doubt, observed that the pistillate flowers, from which the squashes are 
formed, remain in blossom for only a day, while the staminate flowers con- 
tinue for several days. As the bees are the principal agents in mixing different 
species, by carrying pollen of one flower to another, if you would keep your 
squashes pure, get up before it is fairly light (for the bees are early risers), 
take a staminate blossom, shake the pollen into a pistillate blossom, then tie 
it up with a piece of thread, put down a stake to mark it, and there you will 
have a squash true to its kind.” 


In walking through the orchard, I found my companion knew all about 
the different varieties of fruit, understood budding and grafting, was posted 
in the best methods of fighting the curculio and other insect pests. 


In the spring of 1859, Lorenzo Langstroth and Samuel Wag- 
ner, with Richard Colvin of Baltimore, made arrangements to im- 
port Italian bees from Jan Dzierzon of Silesia. Wagner had ordered 
Italian bees four years before, but they had not survived the voyage. 
Dzierzon never received the order from Langstroth, Wagner, and 
Colvin. About this time the United States government attempted to 
import Italian bees, and S. B. Parsons of Flushing, Long Island, was 
employed to procure them. Parsons wrote to Langstroth asking his 
advice about breeding and disseminating the bees when they should 
arrive. Upon Parsons’ invitation, Langstroth went to Flushing and 
remained there almost two months caring for the imported bees, 
trying to save as many queens as possible. The bees arrived in hol- 
low sections of trees, but most of the bees were dead. Those that 
were alive were in very poor condition. Only the loving care of 
Langstroth saved them. Out of thirty colonies only seven queens 
survived. But those few queens bred colonies which supplied many 
a beekeeper with the nucleus of a colony. 


Naturally, Langstroth and his son were soon breeding Italian 
queens and experimenting with this new race of bees in Oxford. 
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Hoping to improve the strain by careful breeding, Langstroth be- 
gan to import Italian queens from Jan Dzierzon. In 1865, he wrote 
Dzierzon that although Oxford was not in the best honey district, 
he had several times obtained nearly 150 pounds of surplus honey 
from a single stock of Ligurian bees. In 1881, Langstroth summar- 
ized more than twenty years of comparative study of the native black 
bees and the golden-banded Italian bees in a series of articles in the 
American Bee Journal and in Gleanings in Bee Culture. These 
articles show the meticulous care taken in his observations, The 
Italian bees he considered highly superior to the native bees in many 
respects. 


Langstroth and his son were successful in the propagation of 
the Italian queens. The Langstroth “twenty-dollar queens” were 
known far and wide. In one year the Langstroths sold 2,000 dollars’ 
worth of Italian queen bees. They were sent by mail to destinations 
as far as 1,200 and 1,500 miles away, arriving in perfect condition. 


In the summer, Father Langstroth was usually happy and con- 
tented. When autumn came the old nervous trouble frequently re- 
turned. It was a curious form of melancholia, bordering on in- 


sanity. Naturally exuberant and joyous, he grew moody and morose 
as the black shadow fell upon him. It was his custom to exchange 
papers with Professor McFarland across the way. As the attack 
came on, he would not look up when he came to exchange the papers. 
Always he went about with his eyes cast down when he felt the 
seizure coming on. “His face would grow sodden and grave, his step 
slower, no greeting would come from across the hedge” to the 
children who loved him. They were saddened by the change in their 
friend and companion. Sometimes, when the shadow began to fall 
upon him, he would challenge Jennie Brooks (just a slip of a girl in 
those days) to a game of chess. He had taught her the game, and if 
by chance she checkmated him, he would rock with laughter. But 
such days were rare. When he was well, he abhorred chess. When 
he was ill, he shut himself in his room away from his family until 
the fit of depression passed. Sometimes the attack lasted for months, 
accompanied by great prostration of body and mind. He who loved 
humanity so much could scarcely bear the sight of a human face. 
Even his beloved bees he detested. Sometimes even the letter “B” 
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offended him. Upon waking in the morning, he reached for the 
chessboard and began to play. Or seated before an open fire, he 
concentrated upon the most complex problems of chess, courageously 
fighting to retain his reason. Days of agony, days of despair, 
dragged slowly by in dreadful monotony. Incredibly fasting, in- 
credibly determined, he fought through to sanity. Then, weak and 
worn from the bitter struggle, he shyly took his place with his family 
again. In the fall of 1853, when much depressed, friends sent him 
to Matamoras, Mexico, to visit a brother. The trip by steamboat, 
railroad, and stagecoach completely restored him by the time he 
reached New Orleans. In later life he regretted that he had not had 
the means and the will immediately to seek a change of scene as 
soon as he felt the sickness coming on. When he was 64 years old, 
these attacks became so frequent that he had to give up his apiary. 
After that time, he never had more than a few colonies of bees at a 
time. It was impossible for him to conduct a business of any size 
after the death of his son. James had contracted tuberculosis dur- 
ing the Civil War and had died from it in 1870. 


It was in 1874 that Mrs. Robert White McFarland wrote to her 
husband that she had called on Mr. Langstroth who lived just across 
the street. 


I went over to Mr. Langstroth’s for an hour... [she wrote]. Mr. Lang- 
stroth was in one of his talkative moods. .. . He showed us some of his ancient 
books, read some from Hood’s poems. He showed us and read some from 
Tyndal’s translation of the testament. . . . I thought Mrs. Cowan might feel 
proud of such a father. 


Waldo Brown considered Langstroth one of the most interesting 
persons he ever met. The big, blond, rosy-cheeked man was striking 
in appearance and fascinating in conversation. He had a vast fund 
of knowledge and a most happy way of imparting it to others. He 
was deeply religious, but there was-no sanctimonious, long-faced 
piety in his makeup. He believed implicitly in the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man and lived according to his faith. 
He attended the Presbyterian church in Oxford regularly. On Sun- 
day mornings, after the service, he always paused outside the church 
door to converse with Brown on the state of the weather and the 
crops. Invariably, after a good rain had broken a dry spell, he 
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would extend his hand to his friend Waldo, quoting the 65th psalm, 
“Thou visitest the earth and waterest it: thou greatly enrichest it with 
the river of God. ... Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly: 
thou settlest the furrows thereof: thou makest it soft with showers: 
thou blessest the springing thereof.” 


Langstroth took an active part in the affairs of the Presbyterian 
church. At business meetings, if the trustees were weighed down by 
difficulties, he could always raise their spirits by cheerful remarks 
or by telling a funny story applicable to their situation. He some- 
times occupied the pulpit, and Oxonians considered him an eloquent 
preacher. One sermon Langstroth preached in that church was long 
remembered. Its text was, “A virtuous woman who can find? For 
her price is far above rubies.” He became so absorbed in his sub- 
ject that he held his audience spellbound for an hour and a half. 


"The “bee man” was as patriotic as he was religious. He sent his 
only son to the front in the Civil War. With pen and tongue he 
supported the Union cause and helped to assuage the suffering of 
war widows and orphans. He had been brought up to hate slavery. 
His maternal grandmother, Elizabeth Lorraine Dunn, had taught her 
slaves to read when such an act was unlawful. She had freed her 
Negroes and provided for the disabled and the aged, depriving her- 
self of the greater part of a comfortable fortune. Langstroth was 
against President Hall of Miami University, being convinced that 
Hall was a Southern sympathizer. He was not entirely right on 
that score, however. The feeling between Hall and Langstroth, ac- 
cording to a letter written by Professor R. W. McFarland, was so 
bitter that they quarreled on the street, Hall admitting that he had 
said that Langstroth deserved a caning. Hall’s daughter had re- 
signed her position in the Presbyterian Sunday School and Langs- 
troth hoped that the whole family would resign from the church. 
Hall was a Peace Democrat, and Langstroth was heart and soul for 
the war. One Sunday morning when the tide of battle was running 
against the North, Langstroth walked into the pulpit of the Presby- 
terian church much depressed. He began the service by reading the 
psalm which contains the verse, “Thou executest righteousness and 
judgment for all that are oppressed.” Without lifting his eyes from 
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the Bible, or changing the tone of his voice, he broke forth into the 
majestic lines of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.”2” 


Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth profited very little from his in- 
vention and his writings, yet he is recognized at home and abroad as 
having done more than any other man to make beekeeping profitable. 
One of the reasons was that he lacked business acumen. Another 
was his physical affliction, which prostrated him so much of the 
time. When he first secured his patent, there were no factories to 
manufacture his hives on an extensive scale, and there was no ready 
advertising medium in the way of bee journals. The construction of 
the hive was simple, and a good carpenter could make it quite 
cheaply. There was no way of preventing a man who understood 
the principle of the Langstroth hive from making it for himself. 
Langstroth was robbed of his rights by shrewd men who boldly in- 
fringed upon his patent. By 1863, he was forced to try to protect 
himself by obtaining a reissue of his patent, which would expire in 
1866. When it came time to prepare the affidavit for the commis- 
sioner of patents, Langstroth was too ill to do anything about it. His 
wife wrote the affidavit, and she wrote it well, under the date of July 


25, 1866. In that document she wrote a history of the development 
of the movable-frame hive*® 


R. C. Otis of Kenosha, Wisconsin, had bought from Langstroth 
and Beals the patent right for the sale of hives in the western states 
and territories. He had a great interest in keeping the patent alive, 
because he had built up a fine business in the West. But Otis’ agents 
reported sundry hives with movable frames being sold under various 
subterfuges. Hives had been patented which actually included the 
Langstroth frame. The story of how Langstroth was defrauded is 
one of the most sordid in the annals of business. 


One of these wily competitors was Homer A. King, in business 
in New York City. Otis finally sued him for infringement of patent. 
In March 1871, Langstroth published in the American Bee Journal 
a technical statement of how he was tricked by King. It was not a 
pretty story. In the same issue of the Journal, he addressed the 
American beekeepers, setting forth the troubles he had had with his 

1? Recollections of Waldo Brown, in manuscript; letter, R. W. McFarland to his 


wife, July 1861. 
438 Quoted in Naile, Langstroth, 123-129. . 
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patent. The story of fraud was in the records of the patent office, 
and there were men involved in it who deserved drastic punishment. 
Langstroth invited all beekeepers in America to send to H. A. King 
and Company any evidence which would even tend to weaken or in- 
validate his own claims. He concluded by saying: 


I stand upon what I believe to be my rights. If I have none, but am 
unfortunate enough to be the honest original inventor, who, to his surprise and 
sorrow, finds that he was not the first inventor, the sooner I know this, the 
better; that I may at once cease from claiming what would then belong to the 
public, and not to me. 


The case of Otis versus King was never decided in court. Dur- 
ing the trial, Langstroth succumbed to his old nervous trouble, and 
everything stopped. Afterward, Otis’ counsel died, and eventually 
Mr. Otis was committed to an insane asylum, where he died. So 
ended the famous Otis-King case. Langstroth himself had no in- 
tention of going to court to protect his own rights against infringe- 
ment. In the large territory which he still owned, he trusted all to 
be guided by their consciences whether or not they should pay him a 
fee, even though the law allowed him to collect damages for seven 
years after the patent’s expiration. The gentle Langstroth was sorely 
grieved to find himself, in his old age, beset with trickery and con- 
troversy. 


King, in his journal, published half-truths and insinuations that 
put Langstroth in a very embarrassing position. But some of the 
finest bee men in the country boldly defended him. They were glad 
to declare that the invention of the first usable movable-frame bee- 
hive was Langstroth’s, and no other’s.’® 


There is no doubt that the boom in apiculture in the United 
States and Canada was attributable more to Lorenzo Langstroth than 
to any other man. The movable-comb hive and Langstroth’s manual 
for beekeepers simplified beekeeping immeasurably. Thanks to 
Langstroth and a few other enterprising bee lovers, whole colonies 
of black bees had been transformed in color and character by one 
fertile, golden, Italian queen. The new bees were more tractable 
and more industrious, which meant greater production of honey. 


19 Tbid., 129-142, 
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Beekeepers began to organize. Eventually a national associa- 
tion was formed. Unfortunately, two calls were sent out at the same 
time for a national convention in 1870. Two national conventions 
were held, one in December 1870 at Indianapolis, and one at Cin- 
cinnati early in February 1871. At Indianapolis, beekeepers from 
eleven states, the territory of Utah, and the Dominion of Canada 
organized the North American Beekeepers’ Association. R. C. Otis 
nominated the Reverend Mr. Langstroth for president, and he was 
unanimously elected. A letter was read before the association con- 
cerning a rival convention to be held in Cincinnati. Apparently, H. 
A. King had called that convention without authority from his reg- 
ional association, the Northeastern. About 150 beekeepers from 
fourteen states and from Canada met in Cincinnati in February and 
organized the American Beekeepers’ Association. Langstroth was 
unanimously elected president of that association, also. He accepted 
with the understanding that the election was only a compliment, for 
his health would permit no assumption of responsibilities. 


“Something of a zephyr” was produced at the Thursday after- 
noon session when H. A. King suavely proposed to raise 5,000 
dollars for Langstroth’s benefit. King said he would head the list 
with fifty dollars, and two others subscribed fifty dollars each. Then 
there was an ominous silence. Presently, a delegate from Canada 
remarked that there was something mysterious about the manner in 
which this subscription had been started. It had been insinuated to 
him that Mr. Langstroth’s financial condition was “either” the re- 
sult of his “misfortunes” or of being “cheated out of his patents.” 


Mr. Otis then rose to say that if Mr. King would give fifty 
dollars for charity, he would give five hundred for justice. Mr. 
King responded that he would give a thousand dollars to have justice 
done Mr. Langstroth. Mr. Otis came back with the accusation that 
Mr. King was infringing upon Langstroth’s rights with two patents. 
The chair ruled that Mr. Otis was out of order. It had been said 
that Otis had helped to ruin Langstroth, and Otis defied anyone to 
say, in his presence, that such was the case. The subscription was 
finally referred to a committee with King at its head.”° Langstroth 
said nothing till the committee brought in a favorable report con- 


® Cincinnati Commercial, February 9, 1871. 
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cerning the fund. Then he said that he did not wish his personal 
affairs to be considered by the association and that he wished the 
matter to go no further. 


At the convention, Langstroth was frequently and most re- 
spectfully asked for his opinion. His informal remarks upon the 
cultivation of bees were so well received that the association voted 
that Langstroth should have the special privilege of speaking 
whenever he chose and for as long as he wished to talk. 


In 1874, Langstroth suffered a great sorrow in the death of his 
beloved wife. In 1887, he removed with his daughter, Mrs. H. C. 
Cowan, and her family to Dayton, Ohio. 


As he grew older, the mental affliction weilid him less. In 
September 1895, he was able to go to a meeting of the North Ameri- 
can Beekeepers’ Association at Toronto, Canada. There he ad- 
dressed the convention and related the story of his labors with an 
early shipment of Italian bees. On October 6, 1895, he died in the 
Wayne Avenue Presbyterian Church in Dayton, just as he was be- 
ginning a sermon on the love of God. It was fitting that he should 
die thus, for he ever loved the ministry and never ceased to regret 
that he could not pursue his chosen calling. Always he wore the 
clerical collar. 


He was buried in the Woodlawn Cemetery at Dayton. The 
stone that marks his grave is the gift of many grateful beekeepers, 
and is suitably inscribed to the “Father of American Beekeeping.” 


Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth was a prince among men. Few 
suffered more cruelly at the hand of their fellows than he, but there 
was no room in his great heart for bitterness and revenge. He was 
straightforward and kind, more wise and discerning in the ways of 
bees than in the ways of men. One of his admirers said that there 

as “a lofty dignity and moral majesty” about him that was deeply 
impressive. As Amos Ives Root said, “He was a poet, a sage, a 
philosopher, and a humanitarian all in one,” 





THE LIBERTY PARTY LEADERS OF OHIO: EXPONENTS 
OF ANTISLAVERY COALITION 
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If there is one aspect of American history that has received 
the attention that is its due, it is the role of the abolitionist in the 
antislavery movement. The main outlines of the part played by that 
small, semifanatical body of men and women have long been re- 
vealed; the eternal history of the group has long been recorded. 
There is one aspect of the subject, however, which still needs more 
attention: the role played by the leaders of the Ohio wing of the 
Liberty party in their effort to broaden the appeal of the whole 
political abolitionist movement. It has long been accepted that 
Salmon P. Chase had an important share in persuading his party 
to merge itself with the Free Soil movement in 1847-48, but very 
little is known of his earlier efforts to bring about much the same 
result, and still less is known of the early work of other Ohio lead- 
ers to achieve similar ends. Yet the chieftains of Ohio’s Liberty 
party were laboring with that purpose in mind from the very in- 
ception of the party; indeed, it may be said that these men were 
thinking of a political organization based upon the broadest anti- 
slavery grounds even before the Liberty party was conceived! 


Exactly when the Liberty party was created will always be a 
controversial subject. But there can be no doubt that the resolu- 
tions adopted by the American Anti-Slavery Society’s annual con- 
vention, held at Albany, New York, on July 31, 1839, were a long 
step in that direction. The convention was called to discuss “the 
questions which relate to the proper exercise of the suffrage by 
citizens of the free States,” a vague way of stating an issue which 
was being assiduously urged upon the society by Myron W. Holley 
and T. C. Torry, and by the organ of the society, the Boston Eman- 
cipator: should abolitionists set up a separate political party with 


1 Emancipator (Boston), August 8, 1839. 
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immediate abolition as its watchword.? The convention, which in- 
cluded many who opposed political action, met the issue by indi- 
rection. It resolved: “We will neither vote for [n]or support the 
election of any man for President or Vice President of the United 
States, or for Governor or Lieutenant Governor, or for any legis- 
lative office, who is not in favor of thé immediate ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY.” ® 


Indecisive as the resolution was, to most abolitionists its in- 
tention was more than clear—it called for separate political action. 
The general reaction was far from favorable. For the most part 
abolitionists viewed the implications of political action with an 
emotion akin to horror.* In Ohio, however, opposition to the course 
indicated was based upon different grounds. The best expression 
of this opinion came from Gamaliel Bailey, editor of the Cincin- 
nati Philanthropist, sole abolitionist paper in the state. Bailey had 
no objection to political action,® but he did object to political ac- 
tion as implied in the Albany resolution. “In our own state,” he 
pointed out, 


the requirements of abolitionists have always had exclusive regard to the 
subjects on which candidates, if elected, might . . . be called upon to take 
some action. Were it a congressional election, they required that the office 
seeker should hold correct opinions respecting the right of petition, slavery 
in the District of Columbia, the domestic slave trade, Texas and the admission 
of new slave states; because concerning these, legislative action might justly 
be demanded. .. . 


Such conduct was reasonable and consistent [since] the great principle 
. . which should regulate the friends of human rights everywhere, is, — that 
the sole condition to office (so far as abolition is concerned) be right senti- 
ments on those subjects connected with the cause of human rights, concerning 
which a legislator or executive officer may lawfully be required to legislate or 
act. To demand anything beyond this . .. is proscriptive in principle, and 
tends to pervert the ballot box from its only legitimate end — the fulfil[]]ment 
of the will of the people in just legislation under the constitution. 


On the other hand, Bailey continued, the Albany resolution 
forbade abolitionists to vote for any man for president unless he 
avowed himself in favor of an act which was entirely beyond his 
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control, and “with which he . . . ought to have, officially, nothing 
to do.” Such conduct, he implied, was unreasonable, and he, for 
one, felt he could vote “with a good conscience” for any presi- 
dential or congressional candidate who would simply “avow him- 
self in favor of the immediate abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and hostile to gag law and lynch law in Congress.”® 
This objection to the narrowness of the society’s stand was echoed 
in editorial letters throughout the state.” 


That Bailey and his correspondents bespoke the state’s senti- 
ments upon separate political action became evident at a special 
meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society, held in Cleveland 
late in October 1839. There, Holley proposed the formation of a 
new political party whose aim would be the immediate abolition 
of slavery. The proposal was overwhelmingly rejected. Bailey 
was quick to_point the significance: “When it is considered, that of 
the four hundred delegates in attendance three hundred and sixty 
were from Ohio, this disposition of the question must be taken as a 
clear indication of the sentiments of the abolitionists of this state 


on the project of forming a separate party. As a body they are op- 
posed to it.”* Even more significant was the fact, which Bailey did 
not mention, that many of these opponents of separate political 
action were even then laboring to secure the election of antislavery 
candidates of other parties.° 


But Ohio’s objections notwithstanding, the exponents of sepa- 
rate political action continued on their course, and on November 
13, 1839, in a convention held at Warsaw, New York, nominated 
James G. Birney of New York and Francis J. Lemoyne of Pennsyl- 
vania as their candidates for the coming presidential campaign. 
Both men declined on the ground that abolitionists generally op- 
posed such action. But during the winter the movement ripened, 
and early in February 1840, a “National Anti-Slavery Convention 
for Independent Nomination” was called to meet at Albany, on 
April 1, 1840. The convention met and named Birney and Thomas 
Earle of Pennsylvania to head the national ticket. This time neither 
man declined. 

"— STbid., September 3, 1839. 
1 See ibid., October 8, 1839; wer op. eit., 35. 
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Throughout this movement the opposition of Ohioans in gen- 
eral, and of the Philanthropist in particular, never wavered. Every 
step taken toward the creation of the new party was soundly con- 
demned, and the principles already stated by editor Bailey con- 
stantly reiterated.t° To discredit the movement, the Philanthropist 
even went so far as to dub the proposed Albany meeting the “April 
Fool Convention.” News of Birney’s nomination hardly changed 
this attitude. Momentarily Bailey faltered; with sorrowful pen he 
accepted the inevitable: “Our friendship for Mr. Birney, and our 
high estimation of his judgment and capacity for government make 
us regret that he should have been selected as an altar on which to 
sacrifice a few votes.”"! He hoisted the names of Birney and Earle 
to the masthead of his paper. A short while later, however, he was 
once more urging his old principles on Ohio abolitionists. 


The fifth anniversary meeting of the state society was held in 
Massillon late in May. As in all conventions that year, an effort 
was made to recommend the nomination of abolitionist candidates 
for legislative and congressional offices. The effort failed, and the 
meeting declared, “that while we view the question of slavery, re- 
garded politically, as paramount to other political questions, we 
do not consider it an exclusive one.”!* What part Bailey played in 
securing the adoption of such a statement it is difficult to say. Cer- 
tain it is that he hoped for something of this nature’® and that he 
expressed no regret over the result. More than likely, considering 
the previously expressed views of Ohio abolitionists on the subject 
of a separate party, Bailey’s voice was only one among many to 
urge the society to broaden its political horizons. This rejection of 
third party plans, however, only served to increase the determina- 
tion of those who advocated nomination for all offices, state and 
federal, of men who favored immediate abolition. 


It was the unexpected strength of this movement after the 
society meeting, which moved Bailey, early in July 1840, to reiter- 
ate his oft-repeated political maxim that “a political party in the 
North can never be founded on the single purpose of opposition to 

10 Tbid., March 3, 31, 1840. 
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slavery.”** With this renewed expression of his views, he once 
more entered the lists in favor of some sort of joint action with 
other antislavery forces. While, as a loyal abolitionist, he continued 
to fly the names of Birney and Earle from the masthead of his 
journal, his main efforts were expended upon the task of keeping 
Ohio free of the third-party taint. Each bit of news that seemed 
to aid the cause of joint action was given attention; almost glee- 
fully he reported the disgust of “Whig abolitionists on the Re- 
serve’ with the conduct of their party, and the resulting movement 
which would “secure the nomination in very many places of such 
[Whig] candidates for congress and the state legislature as aboli- 
tionists can consistently vote for.”'® Never did he waver in urging 
his fellow abolitionists to avoid separate action in favor of such 
movements. The climax to his campaign occurred in the state-wide 
meeting of the abolitionists at Hamilton on September 1, 1840. 
There the third party men once more proposed separate nominations 
for legislative and congressional offices, but the resolutions com- 
mittee, of which Bailey and his friend former senator Thomas 
Morris were the most influential members, refused to incorporate 
the proposals. The meeting named a full ticket of Birney presiden- 
tial electors, but it defeated all attempts to commit it in favor of 
separate nominations for other offices, thus giving unofficial sanc- 
tion to cooperation with other parties.’® In effect, Ohio abolition- 
ists, from the outset of the “Liberty party,” had cast their votes, as 
far as possible, for political action on a broader basis than na- 
tional leaders had envisioned. For this action much of the credit 
belonged to Bailey. 


Whatever success Bailey enjoyed in 1840, however, was quickly 
nullified the following year even in Ohio. Immediately after the 
election, a convention of abolitionists of the Western Reserve was 
held at Akron, which resolved that it was expedient for the “Lib- 
erty Party,” as the third-party organization was now styled, “to 
continue the nomination of men true to the principles of Equal 
rights, as candidates for public office.”1” A short while later a state 
convention, which was called “to reestablish harmony and to agree 
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upon some rational, effective plan of antislavery political organiza- 
tion,” likewise committed itself to the Liberty party with resolutions 
recommending that “the voting antislavery citizens of Ohio adopt 
the policy of previous independent nominations in all cases where 
they are not perfectly assured that men in whom they can confide 
will be presented by one or both of the existing political parties.”’* 
That action officially established the Liberty party, with its single 
principle of immediate abolition, in the Buckeye state. On May 12, 
1841, the first national convention of the party met in New York 
City, where a full slate of officials was named, and a presidential 
ticket of Birney and Morris was nominated for the 1844 election. 


Throughout all this activity the Philanthropist was strangely 
silent. No criticism of the movement, obviously so contrary to 
Bailey’s principles, escaped it. Indeed it even commented favor- 
ably upon the results of the New York City meeting.’® But if Bailey 
was silent, it did not mean that he had surrendered his ideas. Early 
in 1842 he indicated that his mind was still actively engaged upon 
some plan for widening the party’s appeal, through a long editor- 
ial in which he pointed out that it was improper to call the Liberty 
party an “abolition party” since it did not aim at the abolition of 
slavery anywhere except in the District of Columbia and the terri- 
tories,”° a doctrine which one New Yorker charged could only be 
“a direct and bold attempt to sell the abolitionists of Ohio to one 
of the political parties.” 


While the charge was not entirely accurate, a movement was 
quietly developing among the leaders of the party in Ohio—Bailey, 
Morris, Chase, Samuel Lewis, and Leicester King—to change the 
entire course of Liberty party affairs. Ringleader of the movement 
appeared to be Chase, long-time friend of the slave, but only re- 
cently a member of the party. Chase was busy with a project which 
would simultaneously broaden the party base by adopting less 
extreme principles, and would replace the name of Birney as stan- 
dard bearer with that of William H. Seward or the aged John Quincy 
Adams. One of his objects was to “bring the old Anti-Masonic 


17 Thid., January 13, 1841. 
18 Ibid., anuary 27, fneeeey 3, 1841. 
Pe faa” ay 26, 184 
Ibid., February 16, 1942, 
2 Iba? March 16, 1842. 
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party of Pennsylvania” into the movement.*? But the best expres- 
sion of his whole plan was revealed in a letter to Lewis Tappan: 


I saw by the papers a day or two ago that Gov. Seward was in New York. 
... Is there any possibility that he can be induced to become a candidate for 
the Presidency . . . of the Liberty Party, should that party disengage itself 
from the narrow ground it has occupied in some of the States, and take the 
impregnable, yet popular position which a fair construction of the constitution 
furnishes, in regard to slavery ... ? I am persuaded with Seward as our 
candidate and constitutional liberty and free labor as our watchword, we could 
carry several States in 1844, and a majority at the next subsequent election. 
If the Liberty party perseveres in its present course as adopted in some States 
with Mr. Birney as a candidate, it will, I fear, become extinct.” 


For the better part of a year this movement remained under- 
ground. Here and there some indication of the plan appeared. The 
Philanthropist’s expression of high regard for Seward,” its refusal 
to hoist the names of Birney and Morris to its masthead despite its 
earlier commendation of the nominations—a matter which gave 
exceeding pain to “brother Leavitt”**—were examples. It was not 
until early in 1843, however, that the mask was entirely removed. 


On January 11, the Philanthropist carried the notice that Morris 
intended to decline the vice presidential nomination, which had 
been accorded him by the party in 1841 in order that another con- 
vention representing the “greater numbers” which were constantly 
joining the party “might have an opportunity of acting upon it.”*° 
Almost simultaneously, indicating that the groundwork had been 
well laid, a state convention of the party held at Columbus, where 
Bailey, Chase, Morris, Lewis, and King all played major roles, 
“cordially” approved the action taken “by the veteran and consist- 
ent friend of Liberty,” and invited the “Liberty men of the United 
States to meet in convention at Buffalo . . . on the 28th day of June, 
1843, to take into consideration the subject of that nomination, and 
any other matters connected with the principles, measures and 
progress of the Liberty party which may come before them.”** 


22 Thomas F. Woodley, Thaddeus Stevens (Harrisburg, 1934), 191-193. 

23Salmon P. Chase to Lewis Tappan, September 15, 1842, in Chase MSS, in 
Library of Congress. See also Chase to Tappan, May 26, September 24, 1842, in ibid. 

24 Philanthropist, October 1, 1842. 

® Tbhid., January 4, 1843. 

°3 Ibid., January 11, 1843. 
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If there was any doubt as to the meaning of these concurrent 
actions, Chase made them clearer in a letter to Joshua Giddings: 

The reason why this [resolution] was adopted is that some dissatisfaction 
is felt here in the west with the nominations of the National Convention at 
New York, because that convention is regarded as a meeting of the National 
Anti-Slavery Society [rather] than as a convention of the Liberty Party. Be- 
sides this it is thought that if Mr. Adams or Governor Seward would accept 
the nomination, that additional strength might be gained for the party.” 


A letter to Lewis Tappan added further light: 


It will become the duty of the Convention either to postpone nominations 
for another year . . . or select proper candidates. Under these circumstances 
it has occurred to some in this quarter to put Judge [William] Jay of your 
city in nomination for the Presidency. . . . To nominate such a man would 
not seem like a burlesque. . . . He represents better than any other man, the 
great ideas of Liberty, Peace and Temperance, and would commend the con- 
fidence of every good man in the nation.” . 


Adams! Seward! Jay! The purpose was obvious. Remove 
Birney, whose uncompromising views on abolition were well known, 
and replace him with some figure whose prestige and more moder- 
ate attitude on the subject would attract a greater following. But 
the project was doomed to failure. Neither Adams, nor Seward, 
nor Jay would consent to his name being used. Accordingly the 
Buffalo convention renamed Birney and Morris. The Liberty party 
thus continued to take its stand on the narrow base of immediate 
abolition with a tried and true party member as its standard bearer. 


Success for the Ohio leaders, however, was now but a few years 
_ away. Immediately after the campaign of 1844, Birney’s friends 
once more brought his name forward.*° This time the Buckeye state 
coalitionists were well organized and ready. Bailey at the helm of 
the erstwhile Philanthropist, now renamed the Cincinnati Weekly 
Herald, voiced their position: 


The Liberty party was organized, not for the sake of conferring office on 
particular men, but for the sake of freeing our country from the crime of 
slavery; and while it should not disregard the feelings of its candidates, it 


% Chase to Joshua Giddings, January ~ 1842 [sic], in Giddings-Julian MSS, in 
a 


Lib: of Congress. The letter is obviousl ted a year early. Nothing happened in 
the fall and winter of 1841-42 which would call for such an explanation. 


2 Chase to Tappan, February 15, 1843, in Chase MSS. 


_ ,% Joshua Leavitt to James G. Birney, December 18, 1844, January 25, 1845, in 
Dwight L. Dumond, ed., Birney Letters (New York, 1939), II, 889-890, 922. 
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must never, for a moment, permit them to weigh against the interests of its 
great object. Persons, when they accept the nomination it may tender them, 
should do so with the understanding that they derive no claim from that cir- 
cumstance upon the future support of the party; so that, at subsequent periods, 
when it may become necessary to select candidates, the party may be em- 
barrassed with no proscriptive claims, but left entirely free to act at the time, 
as circumstances may demand. If they are not willing to receive nominations 
on such terms, their services can, and ought to be dispensed with. 


It would be uncandid not to apply these remarks to our late Presidential 
candidate. He has served us faithfully and honorably but he has no personal 
claim upon our future support .. . and he is doing disservice to the enter- 
prise in which we are engaged who tempts to fasten such a delusion on the 
party. We should feel ourselves just as free now in regard to a choice of 
Presidential candidates, as if we had never had one, and the attempt to 
trammel this freedom we regard as unjust and impolitic. If no such attempt 
be made and a National Convention, fully representing the whole of the 
party, two or three years hence, should after full consideration, decide to place 
the name of James G. Birney before the American People . . . we know of no 
reason why we would not fully support him. But if such attempt be made... 
if by the action of certain cliques and influences, Mr. Birney be placed in 
such a relation to our cause, that a National Convention should feel itself 
embarrassed, and almost compelled to renominate him, we should feel our- 
selves entirely free from all obligation to the party.™ 


The threat alarmed the party old guard,*? but threats were not 
the coalitionists’ only stock in trade. They were likewise prepared 
to organize their movement for a party with a broader base. In 
April they issued a call, prepared by Chase** and signed by Bailey 
and Lewis, for a “Southern and Western Convention of the Friends 
of Constitutional Liberty.” By “friends” they meant not only the 
members of the Liberty party, but all who, “believing that what- 
ever is worth preserving in Republicanism can be maintained, only, 
by eternal and uncompromising war against the . . . Slave Power, 
are resolved to use all Constitutional and honorable means, to effect 
the extinction of Slavery in their respective States, and its reduc- 
tion to its Constitutional limits in the United States.”** 

The convention, duly assembled in the early summer, adopted 
the broadest type of antislavery principles. None of the resolu- 
tions, which were drawn up by Chase, mentioned immediate aboli- 


31 Cincinnati Weekly Herald, December 25, 1844. See also ibid., March 6, 1845. 
Let mie Birney to James G. Birney, December 28, 1844, in Dumond, Birney 
etters, II, * 

38 See paper dated April 19, 1845, in Chase MSS. 

% Cincinnati Weekly Herald, April 23, 1845. 
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tion. Instead it was resolved, “that as a National Party,” it was 


their purpose “to divorce the National Government from Slavery: 
to prohibit slaveholding in all places of exclusive national juris- 
diction; to abolish the domestic slave trade . . . and in all proper 
and constitutional modes to discourage and discontinue the system 
of work without wages; but not to interfere unconstitutionally with 
the local legislation of particular states.” An invitation was ex- 
tended for “an union of all sincere friends of Liberty and Free 
Labor” upon these grounds.** Coalition with antislavery elements 
in other parties and a broader platform were now both in the open. 


Both subjects came to be mentioned more and more frequently 
in the next two years. Several events helped the movement: the ap- 
pearance on New Year’s Day, 1846, of Birney’s “general reform” 
project to transform the Liberty party into an organization designed 
to put Christian ethics into the government,**® which alienated many 
of the old guard and made them amenable to the more practicable 
suggestions of Ohio leaders;*" the creation of a new party organ, 
the National Era, in Washington under the guiding hand of Gama- 
liel Bailey, which aided immeasurably in spreading Ohio doctrines 
throughout the whole party; the loss of Birney’s services through 
paralysis, which liberated many of his friends;** the failure of the 
party to make any appreciable gains in the elections of 1845 and 
1846, which produced a feeling that some change was necessary ;*° 
and finally, the introduction of the Wilmot Proviso with its ac- 
companying upsurge of antislavery feeling among the rank and file 
of the two older political organizations and the fusion of all these 
elements in many local elections,*° which made it apparent that 
Chase’s schemes were not without merit. All helped produce a 
change in the minds of Liberty men. One after another various 
leaders outside Ohio began to voice their favor.* 

85 Ibid., June 25, 1845. 

%6'The plan for a “general reform party’? can be found in Dumond, Birney Let- 
ters, II, 970-996. 

87 See Theodore Foster to Birney, March 30, August 1, 1846, in ibid., II, 1008, 
1026; Russell Erret to Chase, May 9, 1846, in Chase MSS. 

85 See Birney to Liberty Party, September 1, 1846, in Dumond, Birney Letters, 
II, 1033-1034, 

89 Chase to John P. Hale, in Smith op. cit., 110-111. 

40 Tbid., 115-117; Ohio Statesmen (Columbus), September 30, October 5, 1846; 
Foster to Birney, August 1, 1846, in Dumond, Birney Letters, II, 1025-1026. 

41 See New York Tribune, March 25, 1846; Erret to Chase, August 31, 1846, 


in Chase MSS; Elizur Wright to Birney, February 8, 1847, in Dumond, Birney Letters, 
we Guy Beckley to Signal of Liberty (Ann Arbor), March 16, 1847, in ibid., II, 
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The question of what action to take, however, was still an issue. 
There were those who wished merely to make a nomination and to 
dilute the platform of the party just enough to bring discontented 
Whigs and Democrats into the Liberty fold.*? Chase and his asso- 
ciates, on the other hand, were already in advance of that position. 
They were ready to give up the whole party in order to create a 
new movement—an “antislavery league of all elements.”** 


But the time for thrashing out these divergent ideas never came. 
A small wing of the party, which had adopted Birney’s general re- 
form plan, stole a march on the movement by calling for a con- 
vention of their adherents to meet at Macedon Locks, New York, 
in June 1847. Instantly the party old guard—led by Joshua Leavitt, 
who was still making no “terms” with slavery “but that of actual 
extinction,” and who was opposed to any “bargain . . . manage- 
ment, or . . . profound political maneuvre,” by which the old par- 
ties, “or a portion of them” could be used as “tools” in the party’s 
hands to carry its objects without joining its ranks‘*—began to de- 
mand a call for a convention of the Liberty party. The demand 
created a fearsome controversy. The old guard, centered in the 
eastern states, took its stand for an autumn meeting and made no 
bones about its reasons: “What we wish to guard against is the 
danger of subjecting our movements to the control of those who 
wish to avail themselves of the advantages of our organization, 
without sharing its responsibilities; or who would use it for pur- 
poses of their own and not for the ends we have in view—the po- 
litical overthrow of slavery.’*® 


With equal candidness the coalitionists, now prominent in all 
western states and a considerable minority in the East, urged post- 
ponement till the early summer of 1848. Ohio Liberty men were 


.“ Theodore C. Smith declared that Leavitt was one of this group. See Smith 
op. cit., 104. From the material that follows it seems rather evident that Leavitt did 
not favor the movement. 

43 See Chase to Cation. October 20, 1846, in Chase MSS; Chase to Hale, May 
12, 1847, in Robert B. Warden, An Account of the Private Life and Public Services of 
Salmon Portland Chase (Cincinnati, 1874), 313; Chase to Charles Sumner, September 
22, 1847, in Salmon P. Chase, Dairy and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase (American 
Historical Association, Annual Report... for the year 1902, II, Washington, 1903), 

"4 Emancipator, June 16, 1847. 

4“ Ibid., May 12, 1847. See also ibid., — 21, 1847; National Era (Washing- 
ton), April 22, May 13, 20, June 24, 1847. Significantly enough the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, dominated by the old poco | favored an early nomina- 
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unanimously on the side of postponement,*® and their leaders, as 
always, were in the van of the movement. Bailey, in the editorial 
chair of the National Era, pointed out: “Before next May, a pretty 
correct opinion can be formed of the character of the tickets to be 
presented for the suffrages of the people, and of the final policy of 
the old parties—and then we can shape our nominations accord- 
ingly.”*? His successor upon the Cincinnati Weekly Herald, Stan- 
ley Matthews, a rising power in the party, frankly explained that 
he expected to see both the Whig and Democratic parties nominate 
candidates who would be “utterly unacceptable to the honest Anti- 
Slavery sentiment of the country,” which sentiment would be more 
than willing then to cooperate with the Liberty party. “Such a 
prospect,” he declared, “ought to modify our own action in the 
nomination of our candidates. If there is a possibility of such de- 
sireable [sic] aid, their reasonable preference ought to be con- 
sulted with our own in the selection of a candidate, upon whom 
the entire Anti-slavery sentiment of the country might unite with- 
out any compromise of principle.”** 


But the whole controversy ended abruptly when the general 
committee of the party, by a strict East vs. West vote of seven states 
to five, and over the strenuous protests of Chase, called a conven- 
tion to meet at Buffalo on October 20, 1847. Ohio coalitionists and 
their allies shifted their campaign to argue against the necessity 
of making a nomination at that time, the Weekly Herald suggesting 
that the convention confine itself to the appointment of a committee 
“to correspond with individuals known as Anti-Slavery men in 
other ranks than those of the Liberty party, compare views and 
ascertain in what way, if any, and on what basis, the Anti-Slavery 
sentiment of the country” might be consolidated.*® It was obvious, 
however, that so fortunate an end to the faction’s hopes could not 
be expected. When the motion to postpone nominations was made 
at the convention by Chase, it was overwhelmingly defeated. Only 

“© See Cincinnati Weekly Herald, June 30, July 7, 21, 1847. The only voice on 
record raised in opposition to the postponement was that of the Anti-Slave Faas 
(Salem), a Garrisonian journal. See Erwin H. Price, “Election of 1848 in Ohio,” in 
Ohio State Archaeological and —— Quarterly, XXXVI (1927), 235. 

47 National Era, April 15, 

© Cincinnati Weekly Herald, April 21, 1847. See also ibid., May 5, June 2, 30, 
1847; = Era, peck 22, same | 13, 20, June 24, 1847. 

Cincinnati ekly Herald, June 3, 1847. See also Chase to Edward Wade, 


June 23, 1847, in Chase MSS; Chase to Sumner, September 22, 1847, in Chase Cor- 
respondence, 123; New Hampshire Patriot (Concord), October 7, 1847. 
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the Ohio delegation supported it with complete unanimity."° But 
the action was the last victory of the old guard. Thereafter the 
coalitionists took control. 


Their first act was to write a platform which, while still paying 
lip service to the cause of abolitionism, no longer insisted upon 
immediate abolition of slavery, but only upon its abolition “by the 
constitutional acts of the Federal and State governments.” Their 
chief plank, moreover, incorporated the principles which had first 
been suggested as a basis for political action by the Philanthropist 
in 1839: “It is the duty of antislavery men in Congress to propose 
and vote for acts to repeal the Slave Code of the District of Co- 
lumbia; to repeal the act of 1793, relating to fugitives from service; 
to provide against the introduction of slavery in any territory, and 
such other laws as may be necessary and expedient to withdraw 
the support of the government from slavery, and array the powers 
of the general government, on the side of liberty and free labor.””* 


With their principles written into the platform, the coalition- 
ists then dictated the choice of party candidates. The question of 


who should be nominated had been given serious consideration ever 
since the call for the convention had been issued. The old guard, 
deprived of Birney’s quadrennial availability, had never been able 
to unite on that score. The name most frequently mentioned among 
them was that of Gerrit Smith, of New York, since June the presi- 
dential candidate of the “Macedon Lock-Smiths” as the general 
reform wing was styled by its detractors. But Smith was hardly 
popular. Many of the old guard—among them Leavitt, and the in- 
fluential Henry B. Stanton®*—would not accept him, and finding 
themselves without a strong candidate of their own were perforce 
obliged to accept that of their intraparty opposition. The coali- 
tionists had played their game on this score very well. As early as 
the midsummer of 1846 their attention—first made public signifi- 
cantly enough by the Cincinnati Weekly Herald**—had been riveted 
upon one man, John P. Hale of New Hampshire, Democratic party 

50 Theodore C. Smith declared that the vote was 128 to 37; Smith, op. cit., 119. 
I have been unable to find this count in any source material. The Emancipator, Octo- 
ber 27, 1847, and the Cincinnati Weekly Herald, November 3, 1847, both published 
the figure 144 to 72. 

51 Cincinnati Weekly Herald, November 3, 1847. 


52 See Emancipator, September 1, 8, 15, 1847; Henry B. Stanton to Chase, 
August 6, 1847, in Chase Correspondence, 467-468. 
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rebel, elected to the senate by a coalition of Liberty men, Whigs, and 
antislavery Democrats, and thus a living monument to the success 
of coalition. That attention never wavered. When the time came 
for nominations, Hale was easily selected as the Liberty party’s 
choice for the presidency. Appropriately enough the vice presiden- 
tial post was accorded one of the Ohio coalitionists—Leicester King. 


The Buffalo convention should be considered as the climax of 
an eight-year struggle by Ohioans to broaden the abolitionist move- 
ment. The full desire of those Ohioans, as of the year 1847—the 
postponement of any action until the other parties had acted on the 
slavery issue in order that a union of all antislavery elements could 
be accomplished—was not achieved there. But the meeting did 
adopt the plans of the Buckeye men, as of the years 1839-46: the 
rewriting of the party platform to include those antislavery issues 
which were agitating the nation and for which there was some 
readily achieved legislative solution which would attract those 
whose views upon slavery were not so extreme as those of the abo- 
litionists, and the nomination of candidates who would be consid- 
ered political leaders with ideas upon other aspects of government 
besides that of slavery. It was a victory, not complete, but well 
worth while. As such, it marked the end of old-fashioned political 
abolitionism. Thenceforth the Liberty party would respond more 
readily to the demands of the period, until finally its membership 
merged into the Republican party, which, by reason of war, was 
able to accomplish the most sanguine desires of early abolitionists. 
To Ohio’s liberty party leaders, oft-condemned as self-seeking, must 
be given the credit for the foresight which finally brought the party 
to a recognition of the fact that in politics the “longest way ’round 
may be the shortest way home.” 


58 Cincinnati Weekly Herald, July 22, 1846. 





SHAPING THE SEMINAR IN LOCAL HISTORY?* 
by Harvey Wis 


Associate Professor of History, Western Reserve University 


History-writing has no prouder tradition than the pretentious 
“seminar” for graduate students, and yet in far too many cases it 
has no rival for stuffiness and ineptitude. That the seminar has 
survived and is in no immediate danger of extinction is not due to 
the guiding principles of Ranke or Herbert B. Adams, but rather 
because it serves as a convenient center for the dissemination of 
bibliographical information, superficial literary mechanics, and the 
proper format for dissertations. Student reports, in the absence of 
really meaningful criteria, tend to be painfully dull and unen- 
lightening. Many professors, gifted with a flair for “human inter- 
est” stories, may avoid complete boredom, but unfortunately they 
are not always equally successful in escaping sterility. Graduate 
professors enjoy the immortality that comes with the publishing 
successes of able students, but it is not at all clear that these books 
stem from the scientific methods learned in the seminar room. The 
writer is too aware of the perplexities involved in the seminar 
method for him to approach this subject with anything but a humble 
spirit. 

One important step toward revitalizing the seminar is to make 
the seminar problems real and free from any suggestion of mere 
antiquarianism. The writer recalls one seminar, which was given 
by a well-known professor, which gave successive generations the 
same problems: “Did Patrick Henry really say ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death’?” and “Who burnt Columbia, South Carolina?” A 
colleague in European history echoed this technique in “Who burnt 
Magdeburg?” and “Did Napoleon burn Moscow?” The answer had 
become stereotyped, and one could scarcely hope as a graduate 
student to add anything to a fresh consideration of the subject. The 


1 This rote is written largely in response to a Cg mmy letter from the editor 
y 


of the Quarterly; after noting the various articles accepted from my seminar students at 
Western Reserve, he has requested that I discuss my seminar methods—a suggestion 
that my vanity could not withstand. 
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student was left with the impression that all the worthwhile prob- 
lems had been solved and one could not hope to do more than offer 
a minor footnote to history. 


If it is true—and I believe it is—that every generation asks 
new questions of history and expects its guidance, then the ques- 
tions are likely to have contemporary bearings. For example, a 
war generation is curious to know the problems of demobilization 
in previous eras, war plant reconversion, and post-war settlements 
and techniques; the details of the Wilson-Hoover experience in 
using food relief as a solution to Communist penetration; the his- 
tory of the “Red Hunt”; and the role of government in business. 
Socially-minded novelists, aside from their skill or lack of it 
have shown discernment in recognizing the contemporary bear- 
ings of race in the Reconstruction era, or of ideologies in the role 
of Tom Paine or Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. Such contemporary 
issues of course are but a part of the possibilities offered. There 
are few worthwhile research problems which lack broad social im- 
plications if pursued far enough. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., has 
shown the amazing variety of really contemporary problems im- 
plicit in the age of Jackson. His father’s Colonial Merchants and 
the American Revolution raises the most fundamental questions re- 
garding the economic motive in history as did Charles Beard in his 
famous Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. Richard Hof- 
stadter’s dissertation, Social Darwinism in America, owes much of 
its well-merited reputation to the fact that its central problem is 
basically a contemporary analysis of economic motivations. 


On the local level, where seminar studies are most effective, 
the contemporary approach has many advantages. Very good re- 
sults were obtained by the writer in a seminar on Progressivism 
which centered on Cleveland in the 1890’s and early 1900’s. One 
student, for example, studied the Cleveland press and other con- 
temporary papers for evidence of attitudes during the depression of 
1893. His paper revealed the cultural lag between laissez-faire 
ideals and the new reformist conscience as reflected in the issues 
of relief and unemployment. Rich local materials were used to 
study the municipal government aspects of the Progressive move- 
ment. Above all, fresh topics are essential. Worn topics are merely 
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simulated research and lack the challenge of genuine exploration. 
One promising student, Mary Land, whose paper, “John Brown in 
the Western Reserve,” appeared in the January issue of the Quar- 


terly, found such a challenge in a study of the motivations of John 
Brown from a reformist point of view. Her research led her to re- 
ject the common thesis that Brown was mad; by making an inti- 
mate study of John Brown’s early Ohio background, particularly 
the aggressive abolitionism in Cleveland and the Reserve area, she 
demonstrated that Brown’s Harper’s Ferry insurrection was quite 
understandable among his militant neighbors. 


Unless a separate graduate course on methodology is offered, 
the seminar offers valuable opportunities to inculcate an abiding 
consciousness of scientific methods. A concrete discussion of meth- 
odological analogies between history and the other social sciences 
and between the social sciences and the natural sciences is a basic 
approach. Numerous essays in this field are available for seminar 
students. What could the collective might of all historians achieve 
for world betterment if the government had allocated over two 
billion dollars to them instead of to the atomic scientists? Nothing 
at all if our aims are merely antiquarian or literary alone. Pro- 
fessor William Ogburn of the University of Chicago is confident 
that the sociologists could show a good deal for such a sum. Such 
a question would offer an interesting preliminary discussion for a 
seminar group in method. 


During the early weeks of a seminar when reports are not yet 
due, there are excellent opportunities for real discussions of the 
method of the New History and the implications of James Harvey 
Robinson’s famous essay proposing to make history a science by 
allying it with the other relevant social studies as effective auxil- 
iaries. What is usable in the key concepts of history and the other 
social sciences: diffusion and social evolution, class conflict and 
imitation, dialectic materialism in Marxism, Turnerism, and other 
viewpoints? In recent years, the writer has encouraged seminar 
students to study techniques of urban-history research such as those 
done by the University of Chicago ecological school. What are the 
significant questions for the urban historian? The city can be 
studied, for example, as a microcosm of a larger regional or na- 
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tional setting. In Cleveland we are studying the impact of the canal, 
the new oil refining industry, and the auto industry in changing 
social and economic patterns. This is the city of the Rockefellers, 
the Van Swearingens, the Hannas, as well as the Tom Johnsons and 
the Newton Bakers. Other areas have their distinctive role in a 
wider pattern that could be explored through seminar papers. The 
student should be introduced to the literature of urbanism, espe- 
cially the work of Lewis Mumford or Professor Schlesinger, Sr., and 
his students Bessie L. Pierce, Fred A. Shannon, Aaron I. Abell, 
and others. Among recent seminar papers published on some phase 
of Cleveland’s history was Andor Leffler’s “Louis Kossuth Comes to 
Cleveland,” which is intended as part of a larger study of Hungar- 
ian-American relations. 


Inevitably, the problem of adequate sources for genuine sem- 
inar research is best solved by studies in local history. At Western 
Reserve University, the institution’s name itself suggests the rich 
tradition of regionalism here. The late Professor Robert C. Bink- 
ley did much in connection with his W. P. A. newspaper indexes 
and sponsorship of regional studies to stimulate many in this field. 
Professor Arthur C. Cole, formerly of this university, had an inval- 
uable instrument for the publication of the highest type of regional 
studies in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, which he so 
ably edited for years. Today, an interdepartmental Graduate Com- 
mittee in American Culture is very active in sponsoring worth- 
while regional studies as M. A. and Ph. D. theses.? Its seminar 
studies are, however, done through the department of history under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Donald Grove Barnes. 


The role of the library in seminar work is of course funda- 
mental. In this area, the students not only draw from the ex- 
tensive University libraries, but also from the Cleveland Public 
Library and, above all, for American history in its regional as- 
pects, the Western Reserve Historical Society and its library and 
museum. Students are now at work on the huge Shaker Collection 
there, which comprises journals, letters, newspapers, broadsides, 
and other materials. Most recently, the society acquired the com- 
plete microfilmed version of the Robert Todd Lincoln Papers and 


2 An article on “Western Reserve’s Graduate Degrees in American Culture,” 
prepared by the writer will appear shortly in the Journal of Higher Education. 
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an index to them. Dr. Russell Anderson, director of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, because of his own training and writ- 
ings in the American field, offers invaluable assistance to seminar 
students. The writer is attempting to encourage more students to 
utilize the possibilities of acquiring books through interlibrary 
loan for seminar papers as well as for dissertations. Finally, this 
area offers many opportunities for first-hand studies through such 
communities as Kirtland (for the Mormons particularly), North 
Union (the former Shaker community of Cleveland) and historic 
spots associated with Moses Cleaveland and other New England 
pioneers. 


As for the everyday mechanics of the university seminar, this 
writer begins with the circulation among his students of a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet on seminar aids, which lists the chief collections 
at the local society, describes the chief bibliographical aids in 
American history, including an analysis of the Congressional Rec- 
ord and its predecessors, the court sources, journals broadly cover- 
ing the American field, the union catalog, and others. A list of rel- 
atively fresh topics for research is made available for the seminar, 
although students are encouraged to concentrate on any promising 
phase of the topic which attracts them. Numerous private consul- 
tations between student and instructor are held at prearranged 
times, often as a substitute for early class meetings. The reports, 
beginning with a brief student progress statement, afford an excel- 
lent opportunity for a discussion of bibliographical sources as well 
as results and tentative conclusions. By making each seminar an 
integrated whole, so that every student is fairly familiar with the 
subject matter dealt with by the others, the discussion is more 
effective. Thus in concentrating on a unit such as “Ohio Progres- 
sivism” or “The Relation between the Southern ‘demagogue’ and 
the Progressive Movement,” all can contribute to the task of testing 
a hypothesis. In the case of the Southern demagogues, each stu- 
dent chose a figure for analysis; for the Ohio Progressive movement, 
each analyzed the underlying assumptions and principles of one 
facet of the Progressive movement. No examination is given, the 
entire burden of proving achievement and good workmanship rest- 


ing on the final written product, the “Masterpiece” in the me- 
dieval sense, 
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Any consideration of the seminar in its use for local history 
must meet the question of the proper role of regional studies. The 
writer rejects the notion, often expressed, that their purpose is 
primarily to develop local pride; this is wholly unscientific and 
open to the danger of unhealthy chauvinism. This phase, if it has 
any utility, must be relegated to the eager amateurs anxious to 
satisfy a desire for a hobby. Local history research must be kept 
in a sound framework of scientific method, a workable philosophy, 
and a keen realization of the totality of which local history is a 
part. One cannot tell the whole story without its constituent sec- 
tions; neither should one limit one’s study to a narrow facet of life 
without seeing the complete picture or ideology, which alone gives 
it meaning. Otherwise, history must surrender its aspirations as 
a social science. 





THE LIBRARY OF AN EARLY OHIO FARMER 


by Rosert H. IRRMANN 
Assistant Professor of History and Government, Denison University 


Though not among the “founding fathers” of Blendon Town- 
ship in Franklin County, Gideon W. Hart is noted by William 
Martin, one of the county’s early historians, as among those who 
“subsequently” settled there after the initial waves of migration in 
1806 and 1808. Born in Hartford, Connecticut, on July 16, 1785, 
Hart first came to Franklin County in 1816, and settled there per- 
manently by 1818. He took up 380 acres of government surveyed 
land in section one, on Big Run, and there turned to farming, apple 
growing, and running a sawmill.* 


By profession Hart was a surveyor and through interest an 
amateur militiaman. He was a colonel of the militia and also served 
many years as a justice of the peace.? He was first elected to serve 
as one of the two justices of the peace for the township in 1824. 
Re-elected to his justiceship in 1827, he resigned within the year. 
He stood for the same office the following year, and was a suc- 
cessful candidate. In the elections of 1831 and 1834 he was re- 
elected, and served until his last term expired in 1837. In all he 
served his township in this capacity for over twelve years. 


In his survey of Ohio, about 1830, John Kilbourn remarked 
that Blendon was “fertile and well watered by Alum and Big Wal- 
nut creeks, both of which run across its whole extent from north 
to south. Along these streams are some mill seats already improved, 
and numerous fertile and well cultivated farms.”* The population 
of the township as recorded by the census of 1830 was 666 inhab- 
itants.* 

Taylor, Ga dee Fe ee foe Ohio. (Chitogo and Co 


lumbus, 1909), II, 360-363; Williams Bros., pubs., History of Franklin and Picka 
Counties, Ohio ([Cleveland], 1880), 470. > ' ea rene 


2 Williams Bros., op. cit., 470. 


® The Ohio Gazeteer; or Topographical Dictionary [of the] Stat Ohio (10th 
ed., Columbus, 1831), 91.” y [of the] State of Ohio ( 


« Warren Jenkins, The Ohio Gazetteer, and Traveler’s Guide; containing .. . 
General Register (1st rev. ed., Columbus, 1837), 82. 
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Gideon Hart was one of the more prosperous members of the 
Blendon community. He was both a farmer and, during the 1820's, 
*30’s, and °40’s, owner and operator of a sawmill.® In the years 
from 1832 to 1844 he kept rather detailed accounts of his milling 
business, and his “day-book” reveals the extent of some of his farm- 
ing activities as well.° Preserved in this daybook are some sixteen 
miscellaneous papers and fragments, among them a catalog of 
Hart’s library in 1824-25. 


The nature of his library gives some insight into the man’s 
interests. In 1825 the library consisted of some 142 volumes, val- 
ued in their owner’s estimation at $514.75. The original catalog 
consists of four pages (one folded sheet) of closely written nota- 
tions, four inches by six and one-half inches, browned and stained, 
but written in a very legible hand. That Gideon Hart was an edu- 
cated man is apparent from his use of precise English, his accuracy 
in spelling, and his care in preserving the record of his library. 
That he was a careful man is attested by his exact record of books 
loaned, the borrower, the date of the loan, and the ultimate fate of 


the book. Unfortunately, in his listing, he did not deal with such 
details as the author in every instance, nor with the date of publi- 
cation or edition of the book. 


In broadest terms, Hart was apparently well versed in con- 
temporary medical speculation and exposition, and interested as 
well in military history and practice. His library also reveals what 
we today would call an interest in agronomy, and (if he had read 
what he possessed) more than a passing interest in religion and 
philosophical speculation. Without an extensive and detailed prob- 
ing into like sources of “cultural” history of individuals and fam- 
ilies of the period from 1820 to 1825, it is hard to estimate whether 
Hart stands as a unique figure in his intellectual interests, or 
whether he is typical of his group in Blendon and the larger Co- 
lumbus community. As previously noted, Hart came from the New 
England area and had a worthy cultural background on which to 
draw. 


_ 5 “Mr. Hart owned the first sawmill in Franklin county, erecting it in 1819, 
but it was destroyed by fire the same year, and he replaced it in 1820, there sawing the 
lumber needed for his own home. e second mill was also burned in the latter part 
of 1820.” Taylor, op. cit., II, 362. 


® Manuscript day-book in the possession of the author. 
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“Culture” such as the frontier exhibited to a curious onlooker 
was an urban, and not essentially a rural, product.’ It was in Cin- 
cinnati that the greatest concentration of enlightened life could be 
viewed in Ohio in the 1820’s.° Columbus was growing in import- 
ance, and its leadership as a book-publishing center was not the 
least of its attractions to those eager to learn.? Against such a 
background of activity of the mind and the pen, it is hard to place 
Hart, the rural Solon and Socrates, in proper perspective, largely 
because of failure to offer comparison to his immediate neighbors 
and contemporaries. 


By comparison with the general milieu of the pioneer, Gideon 
Hart rises above the crowd, marked off by his interests and attain- 
ments. As Rusk pointedly notes, “The whole output of the West- 
ern press . . . though perhaps surprisingly large for pioneer pub- 
lishing houses, did not afford a large quota of books for a popula- 
tion of four millions. Even with the addition of what must have 
been a comparatively small amount of importations, the bulk of 
reading matter was not great.’*° By deduction, a man owning 142 
volumes, if not unique, was above the average in interests and own- 
ership in late pioneer Ohio. Hart might well have been one of 
those to whom Dixon Ryan Fox alluded when he remarked that 
“some culture . . . was sent forward by organized missionary im- 
pulse . . . but most of it was carried by pioneering quite as indi- 
vidualistic as that of the first settlement. It was heroic pioneering 
too, for many a pioneer of culture was despised and rejected in the 
new country.” 


By vocation a successful farmer and sawmill operator, Gideon 
Hart was either a frustrated practitioner or a sensible man, well 
prepared for the dangers of frontier life. There are listed some 
45 volumes dealing with medical practice and opinion. Some are 
purely expository, some are very practical. Hart might well have 
preferred to keep his fate in his own hands, rather than trusting 
to the situation so pointedly made in their dedication to The Mid- 
west Pioneer by authors Pickard and Buley: “To the Pioneer Doc- 
27-28, a L. Rusk, Literature of the Middle Western Frontier (New York, 1923), I, 

8 Ibid., I, 29-30. 

® Ibid., I, 30. 


20 [bid., I, 71. 
1D. R. Fox, ed., Sources of Culture in the Middle West (New York, 1934), 10. 
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tor who boldly faced the wilderness; and to the Pioneer who bravely 
faced the Doctor.”!? To be able to meet medical exigencies on home 
territory, Hart possessed some nine volumes of the Medical Reposi- 
tory, the first American medical journal, begun in 1797 and pub- 
lished spasmodically until 1824. Early emphasis was placed on 
epidemics, relationship between climate and personal health, and 
diet. In time it took other scientific fields such as agriculture, geog- 
raphy, and natural history into account within its pages.** Several 
volumes of a more practical and immediate nature were on Hart’s 
shelves: the Edinburgh New Dispensatory, a Medical Dictionary, 
Rullen’s Materia Medica, and a volume listed lonesomely as “pills.” 


There were several more scholarly-seeming treatises on health 
and its preservation and on the general diagnosis or prognosis of 
disease: Joseph Townsend’s A Guide to Health, later designated as 
Elements of Therapeutics, “being cautions and directions in the 
treatment of diseases”; Robert Thomas’ The Modern Practice of 
Physic, “exhibiting the characters, causes, symptoms, prognostics, 
morbid appearances, and improved method of treating the diseases 
of all climates”; and James Makittrick Adair’s Commentaries on 
the Principles and Practice of Physic, “Illustrated by pathological 
tables and practical cases. Being an attempt, on a new plan, to 
connect the several branches of medicine, and to place the practice 
of it on a rational and solid foundation. To which is prefixed, an 
essay on the education and duties of medical men.” Had Gideon 
Hart thoroughly digested this last treatise, he might well have felt 
himself an amanuensis of Hippocrates and Galen if not an ac- 
cepted disciple. 


Hart seems to have found a great interest in fevers, owning 
two volumes on this subject—not a usual possession for a pioneer 
homeopathic practitioner—Robert Jackson’s Treatise on the Fevers 
of Jamaica, “with some observations on the intermitting fever of 
America,” and M. Alibert’s Dissertation sur les fievres pernicieuses 
ou ataxiques intermittentes. In his catalog Hart noted this as “Ali- 
bert on Malignant Intermittents,” but it might have been the French 
copy that he possessed. Perhaps his: volume on French Pronuncia- 


12Madge E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley, The Midwest Pioneer. His IIs, 
Cures, and | (Crawfordsville, Indiana, 1945), Dedication. 


18 [bid., 155. 
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tion was an aid.in deciphering Alibert’s contribution to medical 
knowledge. Sir John Pringle’s Observations on the Diseases of the 
Army was also part of Hart’s medical treasure hoard, and of espe- 
cial interest in view of his high standing in the Ohio militia. 


Several very specialized works were included, in addition to 
the works on “fevers.” Among these were William Heberden’s 
Commentaries on the History and Cure of Diseases; Baron Boyer’s 
Treatise on Surgical Diseases, and the Operations Suited to Them; 
Nicholas Robinson’s early eighteenth-century discourse on A New 
Method of Treating Consumptions; a volume of Benjamin Rush’s 
Lectures .. . upon the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, and the 
same author’s Inquiry Into the Effects of Ardent Spirits upon the 
Human Body and Mind, with an Account of the Means of Prevent- 
ing, and of the Remedies for Curing Them. Last, but not least, 
among Hart’s medical library was old Erasmus Darwin’s Zoonamia; 
or, the Laws of Organic Life. Here was to be found “a catalogue 
of diseases distributed into natural classes according to their prox- 
imate causes, with their subsequent orders, genera, and species, and 
with their methods of cure.” Of a very practical nature was the 
third part: “the articles of the materia medica, with an account of 
the operation of medicines.” Not listed, either in title or subtitles, 
was an offering that would have astounded many a pioneering 
fundamentalist: that of organic evolution. What Hart’s reaction to 
Darwin’s progressive thinking could have been we will probably 
never know. Yet, had he read his Darwin with care, he could hardly 
have overlooked the concept. Coldly, however, he merely listed 
this pioneer “eye opener” as Zoonamia, two volumes, valued at 


$4.00."* 


The interests of Gideon Hart were not alone with the “chem- 
istry” of the human body; he was also interested in the chemistry 
of the soil and of everyday affairs, in so far as contemporary sci- 
ence commented upon them. Erasmus Darwin was again repre- 
sented in the collection of books: Phytologia, “or, the philosophy 
of agriculture and gardening. With the theory of draining mo- 
rasses and with an improved construction of the drill plow.” 


14 There has been great diffculty in identifying some of Hart’s volumes, for his 
catalog listings are most meager, as for example Zoonamia. Since he omitted all biblio- 
graphical data it has been 4 to identify editions or dates of publication. The 
chief source for identification has been the Library of Congress Catalog of Printed Cards. 
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Chaptal’s Chemistry is another brief notation in the catalog. This 
could be either Chemistry Applied to Arts and Manufactures, or it 
might have been his Chimie appliquee a lagriculture. If the latter 
work, Hart certainly read it in French, for the first American 
translation was not published until 1835, ten years after the library 
was cataloged. Thomas Ewell’s Plain Discourses on the Law or 
Properties of Matter was also among Hart’s books. This was far 
from a text on the subject; rather it dwelt on the “elements or prin- 
ciples of modern chemistry; with more particular details of those 
practical parts of the science most interesting to mankind, and 
connected with domestic affairs.” The Agricultural Journal and Re- 
pository was also on the shelves. It is not surprising to find such 
volumes in a pioneer library. Miller, in his Genesis of Western 
Culture, notes the variety of publishers’ offerings as outlined in 
their book lists, and there is a great emphasis on works on chem- 
istry, both theoretical and applied.” 

An interest in grammar, English and foreign, was apparent in 
this pioneer library. Abner Alden’s Grammar Made Easy, “a 
practical grammar of the English language” was there; the afore- 
mentioned volume on French Pronunciation, Noah Webster’s Gram- 
mar and a Latin Grammar were also included in the library. So 
too was Conderius’ Colloquies, undoubtedly a guide to learning. 
Grammar was not the sole extent of our farmer’s general educa- 
tional interests. Webster’s Geography was his, as was that standard 
of the early nineteenth century, Jedidiah Morse’s The American 
Universal Geography, “or, a view of the present state of all the 
kingdoms, states and colonies of the known world.” Samuel John- 
son’s Dictionary is among the listings, and chief among Hart’s 
possessions was Rees Cyclopedia of 47 volumes, which he valued 
at $400. His estimates of the worth of his volumes ran very high; 
his cyclopedia was valued at more than twice what its value in 
sheets plus binding would have been.’* 


The practical side of Gideon Hart’s interests were mirrored in 
his books. His post as a justice of the peace and his interest in 
the militia are reflected in his library. He owned four volumes of 


15 J. M. Miller, The Genesis of Western Culture (Columbus, 1938), 147-149. 


16 In the catalog Hart noted the same set sold for $90 in sheets at an auction in 
New Orleans. He estimated binding at $1.75 per volume. 
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the Laws of Ohio, and two of the Journals of Ohio (sic). He also 
had three copies of the Militia Law of Ohio, a copy of Smith’s Late 
War (noted as “guerre french”), two copies of the Ohio Gazetteer 
(probably John Kilbourn’s), a volume on Ohio Justice, and such 
purely military items as Jackson’s Campaigns, Infantry Exercise, a 
Military Dictionary, and the Compendium of U.S. Tactics. Remem- 
ber too that he owned Pringle on the Army (sic). 


Recalling Rusk’s comment on the lack of quantity and general 
variety in the literary fare of the midwest pioneer, Hart indeed seems 
to be among the “unusuals,” both as to quantity and subject matter. 
Rusk further noted that “as to the kind (of reading matter) most 
in demand, it was clearly of a controversial type, either political or 
religious.”*” Gideon Hart was not outside the realm of the general 
climate of opinion. Few items of this nature were in his holdings, 
but two distinct items were there: one was Jonathan Edwards’ A 
Careful and Strict Enquiry into the Modern Prevailing Notions of 
That Freedom of the Will, Which Is Supposed To Be Essential to 
Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Reward and Punishment, Praise and 


Blame; the other was Isaac Watts’ Logick, “or, The right use of 
reason, in the inquiry after truth; with a variety of rules to guard 
against error in the affairs of religion and human life, as well as in 
the sciences.” This truly should have been Hart’s vade mecum! 


Gideon Hart owned few items that could be considered as pure 
“pleasure reading.” Artrue [sic] on Children, Smith on the Nerves, 
Official Papers, Clark’s Introduction, Tyler’s Anatomy, Hamilton’s 
Report to the Committee of Congress on Manufactures, Caldwell’s 
Cullen, Underwood on the Diseases of Children, Zimmerman on Ex- 
perience, or Brown’s Philosophy on the Human Mind can hardly be 
thought of as diversionary reading. There were several books for 
pleasant pastime however. There was the Philadelphia Songster, a 
volume on Literary Characters, the Juvenile Mentor, and, on the 
slightly more sober side, Robins Journal (sic) and Birds Sermons 
(sic). Lord Chesterfield’s Economy of Human Life was available 
to Hart’s family and friends, and so was that truly western product, 
Modern Chivalry, by Hugh Henry Brackenridge. This was. a 
picaresque story, a la “Don Quixote,” of Captain John Farrago and 


1 Rusk, op. cit., I, 71-72. 
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his servant, Teague O’Regan, in frontier society and politics.’ 
Though long and tedious by modern standards, it gives a true-to-life 
view of frontier life and draws realistic pictures of pioneer charac- 
ters, types, and life. As contemporary comment, it must have given 
amusement to a more sophisticated pioneer society looking back on 
the preceding “crude” generation, just as Mark Twain was to do for 
American sophisticates two generations hence. 


Like his fortunate fellow book owners, Gideon Hart lent his 
treasures on occasion. He was careful to note borrowers and the 
fate of books borrowed. Miller has commented that “the borrow- 
ing of books may not be an indication of the presence of the cul- 
tural urge but the advertisements for the return of borrowed books 
indicate the tastes of the borrowers.”’® The tastes of Hart’s bor- 
rowers ran more to the medical and the military than to the pleas- 
urable reading. James Cook twice borrowed Tyler’s Anatomy; 
Dr. Copeland borrowed Alibert on Intermittents, Dr. Randall bor- 
rowed the first volume of Zoonamia, and Dr. Maynard Rush on the 
Mind. Benjamin Bell, constable of Harrison Township, was the 
borrower of a reprinted edition, and one revised edition, of the 
Laws of Ohio,®° and George Osborn borrowed the United States 
Compendium of Military Tactics. Both Rhoda Lee and J. Jumenis 
(sic) borrowed Robins Journal; one W. Moerhein had the chance 
to improve himself through the loan of the Art of Speaking, Latin 
Grammar, and French Pronunciation. Though three volumes were 
borrowed, by August of 1824 only two had been returned. J. Taylor 
alone sought the delights of Modern Chivalry; his apparently was 
the lightest mind among the recorded borrowers of Gideon Hart’s 


books. 


To assess Hart’s position as culturally “usual” or “unusual” 
among the pioneers of Franklin County is well-nigh impossible. 
Unless other private library catalogs were at hand for comparison, 
no valid conclusions could be concretely drawn. The general opin- 
ion of literary historians, however, is that private libraries in the 
early nineteenth-century Middle West were not too common. The 
famous “Coonskin” Library in Ames Township, Athens County, 

18 Miller, op. cit., 160. 


1% Tbid., 150. 
® He also borrowed the second volume of Morse’s Universal Geography. 
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when inaugurated about 1805, contained the following: Goldsmith’s 
Works, Ramsey’s History of the American Revolution, Playfair’s 
History of Jacobitism, Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature, Harris’ 
Minor Encyclopedia, and Morse’s Geography and Gazetteer. By 
comparison, and even allowing for the lapse and progress of two 
decades, Gideon W. Hart seems to have possessed privately what was 
a surprising library. 








MINUTES OF 
THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 


Meeting at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 24, 1947 


The Ohio Academy of History met in Columbus April 24, 1947 
in joint meeting with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
at the luncheon conference, with 160 in attendance. President F. 
P. Weisenburger introduced Governor Thomas J. Herbert, who made 
some appropriate remarks as to the historian’s place in the world 
today. He then introduced Harlan Hatcher, Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Ohio State University, who spoke on “The 
Place of Regionalism in the One World of Today.” 


The business session convened at 2:30 P.M. with President 
Weisenburger in the chair. There were twenty-six members present. 
The Secretary-Treasurer read the minutes of the 1946 meeting and 
outlined briefly the history and purpose of the Academy for the 
benefit of several new members. Professor Harvey Wish of W.R.U., 
Louis Filler of Antioch College, Landon Warner of Kenyon Col- 
lege, David Jennings of Ohio Wesleyan University, Robert E. Hawes 
of Wittenberg College and Lewis K. McMillan are new members. 


Report of Committees: 


The Committee on Nominations and Awards (composed of Pro- 
fessor Harold E. Davis, chairman, B. H. Pershing and Howard 
Robinson) presented the following slate of officers: 


For President, Professor Hastings Eells of Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 


For Vice-President, Dr. George F. Howe, on leave from Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati at the War Department in Washington. 


For Secretary-Treasurer, William D. Overman of Firestone 
Library & Archives in Akron, Ohio. 


The Committee recommended the suspension of ordinary pro- 


194, 
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cedure in elevating the Vice-President to the Presidency in view of 
the fact that George Howe was detained in Washington for an addi- 
tional year and would be unable to assume the duties of President 
in 1947. Professor Eells was, therefore, elected President to assume 
the office immediately with Professor Howe continuing as Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


The Award by the Academy in accordance with the new con- 
stitution was made to Professor Foster Rhea Dulles for his book 
China & America: The Story of Their Relations since 1784 (Prince- 
ton, 1946) as a timely and scholarly contribution of great im- 
portance. 


The Committee recommended that for the guidance of future 
Committees on Awards, that Ohio historians call the attention of the 
Executive Committee to such outstanding contributions as come to 
their attention during the year, whether in the form of publications 
or services—for the guidance of said committee in making the Ohio 
Academy of History annual Awards. 


The Committee further recommended that the Secretary in con- 
sultation with the Executive Committee be authorized to have printed 
an appropriate certificate of award and that it be suitably inscribed 
and presented to Professor Dulles. 


Professor B. H. Pershing offered the following Resolution which 
was adopted: 


RESOLVED: that the Ohio Academy of History Meeting in 
Columbus in Connection with the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, April 24, 1947 express its apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Harlow Lindley for his years of service in the 
interest of Ohio History, particularly in his cooperation 
in forwarding the program of the Ohio Academy of His- 
tory. 


RESOLVED FURTHER: that the Secretary be directed to 
send a copy of this resolution to Dr. Lindley, now at Earl- 
ham College, expressing its best wishes in his new work. 


Signed by: THE Executive CoMMITTEE 
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New Business 


Professor H. C. Hubbart offered a resolution that the Section 
V of the Constitution dealing with Awards be amended to read an 
outstanding work instead of the outstanding work. This was adopted 
by common consent. 


Professor William McNiff proposed that the custom of meet- 
ing informally in the Autumn be resumed. Several suggestions were 
made in view of the possible overcrowded conditions on the college 
campus. Professor Bloomhart suggested consideration of a “Y,” 
Mitawanga or some other resort on Lake Erie. Dr. Rodabaugh sug- 
gested Marietta. President Eells said he would investigate possibili- 
ties of having the meeting at Delaware, Ohio, home of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. 


Ws. D. Overman 
Secretary-Treasurer 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY, Columbus 
William F. Savoy, State Director 


The Columbus branch of the association observed the 23d an- 
nual celebration of Negro History Week during the second week in 
February. Radio speakers were Dr. James H. Rodabaugh, Mrs. 
Julia Burrell, Charles Allen, Dr. William Utterbeck, Dr. John Ben- 
nett, Dr. Allen Griffen, Chester Gray, and William F. Savoy, state 
director of the association. Dr. Rodabaugh and Mr. Savoy spoke 
at the Lockbourne Air Base at the Officers’ Wives Club. Mr. Savoy 
also spoke at the First Baptist Church. Miss Ormay Pate spoke at 
the Pilgrim School. 


BUTLER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Hamilton 
Elmer Kessling, President 


Plans are being made for the conversion of the home of the late 
Pauline Benninghofen to the use of the society. The property was 
bequeathed to the society by Miss Benninghofen as a meeting place 
and museum to be maintained in memory of the Benninghofen 
family. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, Cleveland 
Kenneth B. Desher, Director 

Miss Jean Baxter, M.A. in anthropology from the University of 
Michigan, who has been assisting in the reorganization of the North 
American Indian Room and was in charge of the recent exhibition 
on the Navaho, has resigned to accept a position with the Episcopal 
Mission on the Navaho in Arizona. 


FIRELANDS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Norwalk 
Homer M. Beattie, President 


The present officers of the society are Homer M. Beattie, presi- 
dent; Charles Frohman, vice president; Esther Gibbs Powers, secre- 
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tary; James Wood, treasurer; James E. Dixon, curator. The society 
is now cataloging, rearranging, and redisplaying all its exhibits. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 


The library has added to its manuscript collections fifteen orig- 
inal letters written by President Rutherford B. Hayes to: Dr. Francis 
H. Brown, Boston, July 22, 1868; Columbus Delano, May 14, 22, 
and August 7, 1873; B. R. Cowen, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1873; 
William E. Chandler, June 30 and December 31, 1876; William C. 
Howells, July 15, 1876; A. T. Britton, police commissioner, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 20, 1877; George Bancroft, November 23, 1880; 
E. C. Brown, New York City, May 17, 1884, enclosing an autograph 
transcript of his letter to William Henry Smith, August 24, 1864; 
E. Rosewater, editor, Omaha Bee, Omaha, Nebraska, August 20, 
1891; and Walter H. Page, editor, the Forum, November 30, 1891. 
The original document appointing William Ware Peck of New York 
an associate justice of the supreme court of the Territory of Wyom- 
ing, December 14, 1877, was presented by R. Colcord, office manager, 
Pan American World Airways System, Atlantic Division, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Photostat copies of 24 letters and 7 documents written and 
signed by Rutherford B. Hayes and copies of other manuscripts 
were also added to the collections of the library: three Hayes let- 
ters to V. B. Horton, January 18, 1877, George W. Jones, June 11, 
1880, and Edward W. Bok, October 26, 1891, by courtesy of Judge 
Curtis Bok and Cary W. Bok of Philadelphia; twelve Hayes letters 
to Warner M. Bateman, Cincinnati, 1865-78, two letters of A. T. 
Wikoff, Columbus, 1875, to Bateman, and eleven letters of W. K. 
Rogers (private secretary of President Hayes) to Bateman, by cour- 
tesy of Bateman’s son, W. M. Bateman of Cleveland; one letter to 
Gen. B. F. Potts, Helena, Montana, March 6, 1876, by courtesy of 
Dr. R. W. G. Vail, director, New York Historical Society; eight 
Hayes letters and seven documents, by courtesy of Russell H. Ander- 
son, director, Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland. 


Microfilm copies (4 reels) of the executive correspondence of 
Governor Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio, 1868-72, 1876-77, taken 
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from original papers in the library of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, Columbus, by courtesy of Erwin C. Zepp, 
director, and John O. Marsh, librarian, were added to the Hayes 
papers of the Hayes Memorial Library. 


Miscellaneous manuscripts acquired recently include: a tele- 
gram from H. C. Corbin to R. B. Hayes, September 17, 1881, report- 
ing the condition of President Garfield; 26 Civil War letters, 
1862-64, to Annie F. Howells, from R. Williams, Willis D. Maier, 
and J. W. Walkins; a letter from Stanley Matthews to James A. 
Garfield, April 10, 1878; a letter from John Sherman to William C. 
Howells, January 26, 1882; and a letter from William Henry Smith 
to William C. Howells, May 13, 1864. Photostat copies of four 
letters to or about R. B. Hayes have also been acquired: Hamilton 
Harris and George Dawson, Albany, New York, December 10, 1880, 
to Hayes; John C. New, Indianapolis, Indiana, February 2, 1878, 
to Hayes; John Pope, Leavenworth; Kansas, October 6, 1872, to 
Hayes; Roscoe Conkling, Washington, D. C., January 25, 1881, to 
J. Schuyler. The library has acquired a microfilm copy of Abram 
S. Hewitt’s “Narrative of facts in connection with the Presidential 
Campaign of 1876 and action of the Electoral Commission,” by 
courtesy of Dr. R. W. G. Vail, director, New York Historical 
Society. 

A copy of the index to the Lincoln papers in the Library of 
Congress on microfilm has been purchased by the library. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 


The annual spring exhibit will open at the Taft Museum the 
evening of April 30. Life on the Ohio River and its tributaries from 
the earliest times to the present will be portrayed in woodcuts, photo- 
graphs, manuscripts, printed documents, and museum objects. There 
will be a gala opening for members and invited guests. Thereafter 
the exhibit will be open to the public for a period of three weeks. 


Virginius C. Hall, director-librarian of the society, recently 
addressed the Monday Lecture Class on the subject “America As 
She Was—Currier and Ives,” 
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The Bulletin for March, in anticipation of the spring exhibit, 
is devoted to the Ohio River, with articles by Clark Firestone, Harry 
B. Muckoy, Carl Vitz, and G. Anderson Espy. The Bulletin, edited 
by Lee Shepard, has a new format and has been enlarged to 48 
pages. 

Biographical-genealogical forms have been mailed to all mem- 
bers of the society. These records are being filed as a permanent 
source of information. They are held for restricted or unlimited use 
in accordance with the desire of the member. 

Membership in the society now numbers 465 annual paying 
members. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Director 


The society has recently published the first volume of the 
Lucas County Historical Series which will be a six-volume work on 
the history of Lucas County. The book is by Randolph C. Downes, 
director of the society, and is entitled The Conquest. 


Articles in the January 1948 number of the Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly, the publication of the society, are “David Ross Locke: 
Civil War Propagandist,” by Jack Clifford Ransome; “Sherwood 
Anderson: The Spanish-American War Years,” by William A. Sut- 
ton; and “The Battle of Fallen Timbers As Told by Chief Kin-jo- 
i-no,” by Dresden W. H. Howard. 


KIRTLAND ANTHROPOLOGY CLUB, Cleveland 
Jean Baxter, President 


The following officers of the club were elected in December 
1947: Jean Baxter, president; Mildred Nixon, vice president; Robert 
Smith, secretary; George E. Tower, treasurer. 


The primary interest of the club is local archaeology. Its cur- 
rent project is the construction of a map of Cuyahoga County show- 
ing spots where artifacts have been found, recognized sites of burials, 
cemeteries, villages, “forts,” and mounds, and trails. 


The membership of the club is made up largely of amateurs. 
It is sponsored by the Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
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MEDINA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Medina 
Florence Phillips, President 

The Medina County history to be published by the society is 
now in the hands of the printers. The history will be composed of 
the histories of the county’s townships. They were collected and 
edited by Mrs. C. L. Griesinger. 





OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 
William D. Overman, Secretary-Treasurer 
The spring meeting of the Ohio Academy of History will be 
held Friday, April 9, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. Fol- 
lowing is the program: 
Morning Session—10 A.M. 
Presiding—Ciayton S. ELtswortu, College of Wooster 


“The Name of the Holy Roman Empire” 
Ricuarp G. SaLomon, Kenyon College 


“The Good Neighbor Policy” 
Arvip T. JoHnson, University of Toledo 


Luncheon Conference—12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Hastinc EE ts, President of the Academy 
“German Historiography during the Nazi Regime” 
Harotp J. Grimm, Ohio State University 


Afternoon Session—2:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Hastinc EELts, Ohio Wesleyan University 
“History in the General Education Course” 
BENJAMIN H. Persuinc, Wittenberg College 
“Publications in Ohio History” 


James H. Ropasaucu, Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 


Business Meeting: Election of Officers, Awards. 
The present officers of the Academy are Hastings Eells, presi- 
dent; George F. Howe, vice president; William D. Overman, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 
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OHIO PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
U. L. Mackey, President 


The officers of. the society are Dr. U. L. Mackey, president; 
Dr. William J. Hail, vice president; Dr. Clarence S. Gee, librarian. 
The society expects to carry on a somewhat more active program 
in the future than it has in the past few years. 


OTTAWA COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM, Port Clinton 
May Hesselbart, Curator 


The sixteenth annual report of the Ottawa County Historical 
Museum was read by May Hesselbart, curator, before the village 
council on the evening of February 10. 

Miss Hesselbart reported that the museum had 354 new visitors 
and 811 repeat callers during the year covered by the report. Visi- 
tors came from 41 different localities within the state and from fif- 
teen other states. The greatest number of visitors from states out- 
side Ohio were from California. Michigan ranked second. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 


A large, brass, ship’s clock has been presented to the Greene 
Line’s new tourist steamer the Delta Queen. As a gesture of appre- 
ciation, Captain Tom Greene gave the River Museum at Marietta the 
original log kept at sea while the Delta Queen was en route from 
San Francisco to New Orleans in April and May of 1947. This 
was the first such trip made by a river steamer. 

Scale models of the following steamboats will be added to the 
collection in the museum as soon as cases are built: the Kate Adams, 
the Helen E., the Alice Brown, and the Iron Age. 

Frederick Way, Jr., has been named Inland Rivers Editor of 
Steamboat Bill of Facts, the quarterly publication of the Steamship 


Historical Society of America. 
STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Canton 


E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer . 
The annual dinner meeting of the society was held on January 
22 in the parish house of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Canton, with 
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an attendance of 125. W. F. McArtor of Canton gave an illustrated 
lecture on “The Arts and Industries of the Zoarites.” At the meet- 
ing, Paul B. Belden, Sr,, was re-elected president of the society, 
H. T. O. Blue, vice president, and E. T. Heald, secretary-treasurer. 

More than 2,500 copies have been sold of A Century of Educa- 
tion, Being One Hundred Years of the Massillon, Ohio, Public 
Schools, a publication sponsored in part by the society. The author 
is Mary Jane Richeimer. 


“Documents: Petrograd, March-July 1917: The Letters of 
Edward T. Heald,” edited by Warren B. Walsh, was published in 
the American Slavic and East European Review, volume VI (1947). 
The letters were written while Mr. Heald was in Petrograd in 
Y.M.C.A. service for war prisoners during World War I. 


WARREN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lebanon 
Gardner Townsley, President 


New officers of the society are Gardner Townsley, president; 


Harry Schwartz, vice president; Mary Lincoln, secretary; Helen 
Lamb, treasurer; Marion Snyder, historian. 


WESTERVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Westerville 
Mrs. Robert Wilson, President 


The annual meeting for the election of officers of the Wester- 
ville Historical Society was held on January 16. Following the 
business meeting, Dr. Robert Price, professor of English at Otter- 
bein College, gave a talk on John Chapman (Johnny Appleseed). 
Officers elected were as follows: Mrs. Robert Wilson, president; 
E. D. Meedhan, first vice president; Charles R. Bennett, second vice 
president; Ila Grindell, secretary; Dr. E. W. E. Schear, E. L. Wiel- 
land, and Mrs. Hanby R. Jones, members of the council. 


About Historians 


Dr. Charles Morley, assistant professor of history at Ohio State 
University, has been appointed Slavic Fellow in the Hoover Insti- 
tute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford Uni- 
versity where he will continue work on his book entitled An Intro- 
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duction to Research in Russian History. The appointment is for 
the spring and summer quarters and carries a stipend of $2,000. 


Dr. Foster Rhea Dulles will begin a year’s leave of absence this 
spring to write a two-volume history of the American Red Cross. 


Sir Humphrey Mildmay, Royalist Gentleman, by Dr. Philip 
Lee Ralph, chairman of the department of history at Lake Erie 
College, was published by the Rutgers University Press during the 
past year. 


The Academy of History of Cuba has elected to membership 
Dr. B. H. Pershing, chairman of the department of history at Wit- 
tenberg College. 


Dr. Carl Wittke has resigned as professor of history and dean 
of the college of arts and sciences at Oberlin College to become 
dean of the graduate school and professor of history at Western 
Reserve University. The appointment is effective May 1. 


Robert S. Fletcher will be on leave of absence from Oberlin 
during 1948 and 1949, 


Dr. Donald G. Barnes, chairman of the department of history 
at Western Reserve University, is on a sabbatical leave for research 
and travel in Europe during the second semester. 


Dr. Harvey Wish will be visiting professor in American history 
for the summer session at the University of Southern California. 


At Capital University, Dr. Hilmar G. Grimm has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of history and advanced to 
the rank of associate professor. 


The staff of the department of history at Otterbein College now 
consists of A. P. Rosselot, chairman, L. William Sleek, and Harold 
Hancock. Professor Hancock is at present studying in England. 


John H. Cramer has been appointed associate professor of his- 
tory at Youngstown College. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Bibliography of Ohio Archaeology. By Richard G. Morgan 
and James H. Rodabaugh. (Columbus, The Ohio State Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Society, 1947. v + 189p. Paper, $2.50.) 


This bibliography is by far the best of its kind the reviewer 
has seen. The number of entries will come as a surprise to those 
who think of the archaeology of a state area as including a few 
titles or even perhaps a hundred titles. The number of published 
references available will be surprising even to those who have 
specialized in Ohio Valley archaeology. Although this bibliography 
includes 1,351 entries, Morgan and Rodabaugh have been careful 
to exclude newspaper accounts, county and regional histories and 
atlases, and the unpublished manuscript material in the Ohio State 
Museum. The bibliography is then comprehensive in its inclusion 
of published references available to interested individuals and ex- 
cludes those difficult to obtain. It should be a boon to reference 
librarians. It is an essential tool of the archaeologist. 


The organization can best be described in the words of the 
authors: 


“References in the Bibliography are arranged alphabetically 
by author and numbered in sequence. References under individual 
authors are listed by year of publication. Comments and evalua- 
tions have been made in cases where it was thought such annotations 
would be a value to the user. Site names, locations, and cultural 
designations have been given where available. A comprehensive 
index has been prepared to increase the usefulness of the Bibliog- 
raphy. In it items have been classified by subject and by county. 
Under each subject or county heading have been placed the numbers 
of references pertaining to it. Specific sites have been listed by 
county and by culture where such classification has been deter- 
mined. The index includes a ‘Select Bibliography of Ohio Archae- 
ology’ which contains the main general reference works as well as 
the most important site reports on the several prehistoric cultures 
represented in the State.” 


205 
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The bibliography is not only unusually complete, but is un- 
usually accurate and free from typographical errors. One error 
in crediting an article to an author was easily spotted. - Reference 
362 should have been credited not to J. B. Griffin, but to John W. 
Griffin. The work includes not only books and articles on Ohio or 
the immediately adjacent area but also many of the important 
volumes containing references to Ohio material. There are some 
few absences from this latter category that other authors might have 
included. 


Particularly valuable are the comments and evaluations on a 
large proportion of the entries. These demonstrate that the authors 
are not only competent technical bibliographers but that they are 
also thoroughly familiar with the subject matter of the reference 
and are able to indicate the relative value and significance of the 
publications in the field. These comments are brief and pithy and 
are an excellent guide to the worthwhile articles. 


Acknowledgement is made to the initial help given by the Work 
Projects Administration and to various individuals formerly con- 
nected with the department of archaeology of the Ohio historical 
society. It is clear, however, that the present form and value of 
the volume is the result of many additional tedious hours by the 
authors. 

There is an introductory chapter, “Historical Notes on Ohio 
Archaeology,” which is not mentioned in the preface but which con- 
tains an able, laconic statement of the most important contributors 
to Ohio archaeology. This should be expanded to a full-scale treat- 
ment at some future date. It should also be possible to provide a 
supplementary bibliography at regular intervals, say every five 
years, to keep the record up-to-date. 

This Bibliography of Ohio Archaeology is then of considerable 
value to archaeologists, to historians of the Ohio Valley, and to 
reference librarians. It is an outstanding production which does 
eredit to its authors and to the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society. 

James B. Grirrin, Director 
Museum of Anthropology 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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The Grassland of North America: Prolegomena to Its History. 
By James C. Malin. (Lawrence, Kans., the author, 1947. vii 
+ 398p. $3.00.) 


This is really the second volume of the author’s essays on 
historiography, originally planned as a single project. The first 
book was more general in character; this one is built around the 
broad theme of the grassland of the trans-Mississippi West, but the 
author sometimes ranges rather far afield to expound his views on 
historical methodology and concepts, and the relationship of science 
and history. The ten chapters of Part I are headed “The Sciences 
and Regionalism”; the eleven of Part II are simply called “His- 
toriography.” 

The review of the sciences in Part I and the impressive bibliog- 
raphy—‘“the first time such a bibliography has been compiled any- 
where”—suggest that the author is doing for the scientists what 
they ought to have done for themselves. Certainly only a scientist 
could appraise these chapters fairly, and he would need to be well 
grounded in many fields, for they deal with plant, animal, and in- 
sect ecology, plant-animal relations, climatology, geology and geog- 
raphy, and soil science and soil microbiology. In places, the grass- 
land almost disappears from view as the author discusses the chang- 
ing concepts and differing interpretations of authorities in these 
fields. His presentation gives ample evidence of his industry and 
the thoroughness of his research. The bibliography alone consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to the literature of science. 


The chapters on “Historiography” are a series of essays with 
the emphasis on a methodology for the study of the history of social 
change. The key chapter, headed “Webb and Regionalism,” is a 
critique of the critique of Webb’s Great Plains by the Sky Top con- 
ference of September 1939, which, according to Professor Malin, 
never really defined and dealt with the problem of regionalism. A 
quotation reveals his viewpoint: “An idealized approach to such a 
problem might start with a survey of the literature of physiography, 
of climatology, of physiology, of genetics, of plant ecology, of 
animal ecology, of soils, of soil microbiology, of agronomy, of the 
geographers’ attempts at regional definition, and the question raised 
by some, whether or not regionalism possesses any validity.” Ob- 
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viously such an approach would require the cooperation of special- 
ists in the respective fields, for few historians would care to under- 
take such an ambitious program. 


Professor Malin is strongly opposed to geographical determin- 
ism, but he comes very close to it in his emphasis on environmental 
factors as basic in determining social patterns. For example, Kan- 
sans have had to learn that they must harmonize with their environ- 
ment. Populism was “a revolt of forest-corn culture against the 
grassland wheat environment.” When middle Kansas turned to hard 
winter wheat, culture and environment were reconciled. Appar- 
ently prices, railroads, middlemen, and creditors were not at fault. 
The author does not suggest an “ecological” interpretation of farmer 
unrest of the 1920’s and 1930's. 


The book contains some stimulating ideas and in the closing 
chapters presents some examples of careful statistical studies of 
social change. Unfortunately, the arrangement and organization of 
the essays cannot be commended. Not even the broad spaces of 
the grassland can quite contain all that the author is trying to set 
forth. A monotonous style that is often verbose and repetitious 
adds to the reader’s difficulties. The book is lithoprinted and is 
bound in paper. 

EucEnE H. RosEBoom 
Professor of History 
Ohio State University 


Niles’ Weekly Register. 19th Century News Magazine. By 
Norval Neil Luxon. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1947. 337p. $5.00.) 


A kind of Time magazine of the nineteenth century, Niles’ 
Weekly Register accomplished precisely what its name suggests— 
registering, chronicling, and recording, in a surprisingly balanced, 
objective manner, the fabric of history during its life time. This 
newspaper was founded in 1811 by Hezekiah Niles, and through- 
out the 25 years of his editorship, reflects the facets of his charac- 
ter, his philosophy, and the honesty of his purpose. The Register 
was simply the man Niles in print, and any examination of the 
paper is therefore an examination of the man. 
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This, Norval Neil Luxon has carefully and colorfully done. 
Mr. Luxon, assistant to the president and professor of journalism at 
Ohio State University, is the 1948 president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of Journalism. His work repre- 
sents not only an analysis of the complete file of the Register and a 
virtual biography of the editor; it is a veritable wealth of Americana 
and provides sound groundwork for further research. The his- 
torian and the scholar who have studied old newspaper files can 
appreciate the dimensions of his task in examining 76 volumes of 
the Register. 


A major importance of the Register lay in its national charac- 
ter, both in content and circulation. Surrounded in 1811 in Balti- 
more by daily newspapers which were reporting an assemblage of 
journalistic miscellany, Hezekiah Niles saw the need for a “register” 
of the more important events of national and international interest 
—speeches and debates in congress, laws, documents, and corre- 
spondence of public officials, developments in science and agricul- 
ture, subjects of import such as slavery, internal improvements, 
tariffs, banks, and transportation. The Register was multipurposed: 
its dedication to “The Past—The Present—For the Future” was no 
hollow motto but was followed religiously throughout most of its 
life. Niles felt that he was living through a period of great historic 
importance, not only in this country but in the world, and he wished 
to set down for future historians a true picture of the period. Toward 
this end, Niles worked feverishly, diligently, and accurately for 25 
years, often with financial hardship threatening ruin; yet so power- 
ful was his influence that later editors were similarly inspired, but 
in lesser degree. 


Following Niles’s death the Register lived on under the suc- 
cessive direction of three other men. William Ogden Niles, eldest 
son of Hezekiah, published the paper for only a brief period and 
sold out to Jeremiah Hughes, who published it for over eight years. 
Finally, under the mismanagement of the fourth and final editor, 
George Beatty, the paper ceased publication in 1849. 


Niles’ Weekly Register differed markedly from other newspapers 
and periodicals of the time in that it contained no advertising. In 
spite of financial difficulties resulting from this policy, Niles had 
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little interest in advertising or sympathy for its influence, either 
directly or indirectly, on a free press. A new country had something 
to say and he felt impelled to say it. He believed there were many 
sides to many issues and he aimed to print them, fairly and com- 
pletely. Niles believed in the importance of the individual and his 
right and privilege to reach his own conclusions. Journalists and 
historians at this point should pay glowing tribute! Mr. Luxon 
points out that Niles constantly had his hand on the pulse of the 
nation: on an exchange basis he received papers from all parts 
of the United States, and many nights the oil burned late in the 
office of the Register. From these papers articles were digested 
and reprinted, often with some comment inserted by Niles. The 
periodical was choice for reprint material. It was aptly said that 
Niles’ Register was the mentor of the country editor. 

Although generally considered a newspaper, the Register was 
actually a news magazine. Knowing its reference value to contem- 
poraries as well as to future historians, Niles printed the Register 
on medium octavo (no larger than the average book), which was a 
convenient size for use as well as binding. The Register became 
virtually a handbook for presidents and politicians; the several con- 
temporary presidents admittedly relied on it, and serious politicians 
subscribed for it almost 100 per cent. An average circulation of 
4,000 in the limited United States of 1811-49 would indicate a rather 
select group of subscribers; however, Niles’s thinking and philosophy 
reached an even greater audience through local editors and leading 
citizens. 


This study of the Register files, 1811-49, provides excellent 
source material both for history and journalism students. In spite 
of the very academic nature of such a study, the book is not exces- 
sively academic in its treatment. The reader may feel, however, 
in Mr. Luxon’s study, that the Register looms over-large—not be- 
cause the paper was not in itself exemplary but because no specific 
comparison is made with other contemporary newspapers. Mr. 
Luxon makes a hasty reference to the scores of other papers of the 
time which were, for the most part, scissor-wielding, opinionated, 
and partisan. They obviously lacked the originality and high mo- 
tives of Niles; but, for the purpose of perspective, the reader would 
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be interested to know how other papers treated certain important 
events and controversial issues of the period. 

The historian, the scholar, and the journalist will come away 
with renewed and heightened respect for the Register; the lay reader 
will feel he has been given a helpful and interesting background for 
understanding and appreciating the problems and the stature of a 
vitally important mass medium—the press. 

Ropert C. WHEELER 

Newspaper Librarian 

Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society 


Grass Roots History. By Theodore C. Blegen. (Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1947. x + 266p. $3.00.) 


Dean Blegen, the distinguished Minnesota scholar, teaches by 
both precept and example. In Grass Roots History he asks Amer- 
ican historians to explore more thoroughly “our culture to its roots 
in terms of the common life,” and prints fifteen articles and speeches 


of his own which are contributions toward that objective. Six of 
these are in the field of his specialty, Norwegian immigrant culture. 
The rest deal with aspects of Minnesota social history, among them 
travel, medicine, science, newspaper advertising, and early political 
observers. 


The author’s central principle is that the “pivot of history is 
not the uncommon, but the usual, and the true makers of history are 
‘the people, yes.’ This is the essence of grass roots history.” This 
thesis he enforces in an introductory chapter entitled “Inverted 
Provincialism,” in which he criticizes the artists, scholars, and writ- 
ers of the past who cultivated the faraway and the foreign because 
they did not understand the near-at-hand and the native, and be- 
cause they mistakenly considered themselves urbane and cosmopoli- 
tan. The blanket indictment is a little extreme considering the 
welcome which nineteenth-century Americans gave to regionalists 
like Edward Eggleston, indigenous artists like Winslow Homer, and 
innumerable educators who broke with European tradition. More- 
over, one ought to remember that those who were provincial snobs 
(it is a little difficult to identify them from Dean Blegen’s data, but 
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presumably they were “foreign thinkers” like Charles Eliot Norton) 
were born too early to benefit by the work of the new school of 
folk historians. The fact that, in the past, as the author points out, 
“the novelist often has done a better job than the historian” is one 
reason why the Nortons were not better educated. 

But this is a minor objection to an inspiring book. The Ohioan 
should be particularly attentive to Mr. Blegen’s suggestions about 
new fields to exploit and conquer in regional history. In spite of 
the great contributions of writers like Harlan Hatcher, Walter 
Havighurst, Carl Wittke, and Francis P. Weisenburger, the history 
of Ohio culture is still, for the most part, unwritten. We need cul- 
tural studies (some of them are now under way) of Ohio communi- 
ties, counties, and regions; of the history of libraries, lyceums, 
newspapers, and theaters; of our industries and commercial ven- 
tures; of racial groups, immigration, education, and religion. The 
life, past and present, of a state so crucial in the history of the 
development of the nation offers the richest possible field for studies 
in cultural history. Why should scholars in Ohio yearn for the 
resources of Eastern libraries when the materials for vital history 
are available in their own state? 


It takes only imagination to realize what can be done with the 
immense stores of newspaper files, manuscripts, documents, and local 
imprints now owned by the libraries and historical societies of the 
state of Ohio. 

Wititam CHARVAT 
Professor of English 
Ohio State University 


The Lincolns in Virginia. By John W. Wayland. (Staunton, 
Va., the author, 1946. 299p. $6.00.) 


The author of a History of Rockingham, Virginia presents, in a 
detailed manner, a commendable effort to perpetuate the memory of 
the Lincolns in Virginia. In seventeen chapters the author chron- 
icles, in a detailed and laborious manner, the names, possessions, 
and deeds of the descendants of “Virginia John” Lincoln from Rock- 
ingham County, Virginia, through Kentucky, and into Ohio. Ade- 
quate attention is devoted to Abraham and Thomas Lincoln, the 
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grandfather and father of the sixteenth president of the United 
States. Mr. Wayland corrects the oft-repeated “fiction” concerning 
the birthplace of Thomas Lincoln. The final chapter partakes of a 
memoir in which the author outlines, in some detail, his adventures 
in guiding scholars and other interested persons through cemeteries 
and to historical sites in Lincoln land. 

It is to be regretted that the work is strictly limited to lists of 
names, genealogical matters, inventories of furniture, and the loca- 
tion of lands. Indeed, there is little attempt to present a consistent 
narrative or to project the family against an adequate historical 
background, but the facts are recorded in such a manner as to be 
useful to historical students. 


In preparing his study the author has consulted important 
source materials. His chief reliance has been upon county records, 
including wills, deeds, surveys, plats, circuit court records, and news- 
papers. He has also examined family Bibles and tombstone inscrip- 
tions. Although the author occasionally reveals his source of in- 
formation in the text, the absence of a classified bibliography and 


footnote citations to support factual matters subtract from the 
scholarly aspect of the work. 


The volume, well printed and attractively bound, contains 
eleven plats and maps, forty illustrations, a 25-page chronology of 
the Virginia Lincolns, and an adequate index. 

The volume is a satisfactory contribution to the ever growing 
mass of geneaological materials and should be useful to those in- 
terested in the Lincoln family. 


Joun O. MarsH 

Curator of History and Librarian 

Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society 








